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ABSTRACT 

An evaluation of thirty- four 1965 NDEA Institutes 
for Advanced Study in Reading was conducted by the 
International Reading Association to elicit informa- 
tion in the following areas; 1) Congruence of pro- 
gram with details of the original proposal, 2) Effec- 
tiveness of the implementation of program content,' 

3) Efficiency of administration, *+) Appropriateness 
of the physical conditions. 

Visiting teams conducted interviews with Insti- 
tute Directors, staff members and participants with 
the aid of check-lists . Summaries of the interview 
findings are included in this report, as well as a 
summary of the general reactions of the visiting re- 
gional directors. Recommendations for future Insti- 
tutes, based upon these findings, conclude the report. 
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Foreword 

The best way to begin this foreword is to ex- 
press gratitude to the many people who contributed 
to this report . The directors of the summer Read- 
ing Institutes cooperated throughout and did so 
most helpfully. Members of Mr. Bigelow’s staff, 
particularly Loretta Wawrzyniak and Eugene Slaugh- 
ter seemed to be on constant alert for our calls 
for guidance. The eight regional directors ren- 
dered yeoman service. It is from their reporting 
that this final report was prepared. Not only did 
they complete reports on each of the Institutes 
visited but also they served as advisors and edi- 
torial assistants in the preparation of this final 
statement. The other members of the visiting teams 
also gave of their busy time and talent. Special 
commendation is due the office staff at the Inter- 
national Reading Association’s Headquarters. They 
could not have been more cooperative. And, of 
course, it must be kept in mind that a project 
such as this could not have been initiated in mid- 
June and accomplished by late October, in spite of 
busy schedules , without team effort in a leadership 
capacity. This final report represents the writing 
effort of three people. Ralph Staiger, Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International Reading 
Association served as coordinator of the entire 
project and contributed much to the preparation of 
this final report. The project could not have been 
done without his help. James Kerfoot, in the role 
of associate director of the project played this 
role to the fullest. His relentless effort through- 
out the summer and particularly in the preparation 
of this report was most fruitful. To all, and es- 
pecially the last two, I am most grateful. 



/ Russell G. Stauffer 
November, 1965 
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PROBLEM 



The need for more effective reading instruc- 
tion has increased greatly in recent years , De- 
mands for critical reading skills are greater to- 
day than ever before. Extensive reading has become 
the responsibility of every thoughtful citizen and 
intensive critical reading the prerequisite for suc- 
cess in a society of specialists . While skill in 
reading has become more important, surveys of teacher 
competence indicate that many children are not af- 
forded the opportunities for reading growth possible 
with newer approaches and materials . The need to 
improve teacher effectiveness was recognized by the 
federal government through the provision for read- 
ing institutes in the National Defense Education Act 
as amended 1964. 

The program provided under Title XI was approved 
for four fiscal years beginning with that ending 
June 30, 1965. The authorization is as follows: 

TITLE XI - INSTITUTES 
AUTHORIZATION OF INSTITUTES 

Sec. 1101. There are authorized to be appropriated 
$32,750,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1965, and each of the three succeeding fiscal years, 
to enable the Commissioner to arrange, through grants 
or contracts, with institutions of higher education 
for the operation by them of short-term or regular 
session institutes for advanced study, including study 
in the use of new materials, to improve the qualifi- 
cation of individuals — 
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(1) who are engaged in or preparing to engage 
in the teaching or supervising or training of 
teachers, of history, geography, modem foreign 
languages, reading, or English in elementary or 
secondary schools, 

(2) who are engaged in or preparing to engage 
in the teaching of disadvantaged youth and are, 
by virtue of their service or future service in 
elementary or secondary schools enrolling substan- 
tial numbers of culturally, economically, socially, 
and educationally handicapped youth, in need of 
specialized training, except that no institute may 
be established under this title for teachers of dis- 
advantaged youth unless such institute will offer a 
specialized program of instruction designed to as- 
sist such teachers in coping with the unique and 
peculiar problems involved in the teaching of such 
youth , 

(3) who are engaged as , or preparing to engage 
as, library personnel in the elementary or secon- 
dary schools, or as supervisors of such personnel, 
or, 

(*+) who are engaged as , or are preparing to 
engage as , educational media specialists . 

For the first year of the program fifty-three 
Reading Institutes were funded at a cost of over two 
and one-half million dollars. The programs for suc- 
ceeding years were thought likely to obtain maximum 
effectiveness only if first year institutes were 
carefully evaluated. Strengths and weaknesses of 
various institute approaches were therefore to be 
clearly identified and made available to those plan- 
ning future reading institutes, those reviewing pro- 
posals, and Office of Education personnel in re- 
sponding to a variety of inquiries. To provide such 
an evaluation the International Reading Association, 
a professional organization, with its Headquarters 
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located in Newark, Delaware, entered into a con- 
tract with the U.S. Office of Education under 
Public Law 88210 . 

Description of Institutes 

President Johnson signed into law the Nation- 
al Defense Education Act Amendments authorizing 
Title XI on October 16, 1964- . Institutes funded 
under those provisions for the summer of 1965 were 
classified under three code designations . 

Code I Institutes were designed for those 
individuals whose level of preparation approxi- 
mated the Masters degree Only one such Insti- 
tute was approved. 

Code II Institutes were designed for those 
individuals with preparation beyond a basic 
course. Institutes of diverse type were funded 
under code 2. These included Institutes for 
teaching of the deaf, for remedial reading, for 
supervisors of student teachers, and for teachers 
of the disadvantaged. 

I 

Code III Institutes were designed for those 
individuals who had no more than one course in 
reading. The great majority of approved Insti- 
tutes were of this type. 

A total of fifty-three Reading Institutes w&re 

approved for 1965. This included: 

1 <1 • 

Code" I - One Institute for Reading supervision 
Codes I and II - One Institute on the organiza- 
tion and operation of reading centers 
Code II - Five Institutes: Three of these em- 

phasized remedial reading, one featured lin- 
guistics in reading instruction, and one was 
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concerned with the supervision of student 
teachers . 

Codes II and III - Seven Institutes were held 
in which a component of special emphasis sup- 
plemented general reading instruction. 

Areas of special emphasis were remedial read- 
ing, disadvantaged youth and deaf children. 

Code III - Thirty-nine Institutes were concerned 

primarily with general reading instruction. 
Objectives of the Evaluation 

The evaluation was undertaken to determine 
answers to the following general questions: 

1. How appropriate were the general Institute 
aims and objectives? 

2. What were the most effective Institute sizes? 

3 . What were the most effective Institute 
schedules? 

4. What backgrounds and time involvements were 
most appropriate for Institute directors and 
staff members? 

5 . What were the most important factors in ad- 
ministrative efficiency? 

6. What were the most effective participant se- 
lection procedures? 

7. How congruent were Institute plans and pro- 
grams? 

8. How effective were materials and newer media 
in the Institute programs? 

9 . What approaches made the greatest contribu- 
tions to the Institute programs? 

10. How were the various Institute components 
most efficiently coordinated? 



11. What measurement techniques were most use- 
ful? 

12. What physical arrangements were most appro- 
priate to accomplish Institute objectives? 

13. What .were the most useful follow-up pro- 
cedures? 

14- . What were the most valuable aspects of the 
Institutes? 

15. What were the chief problems encountered' 
with the Institutes? 

16. How effectively did the Reading Institutes 
meet major needs in reading instruction? 

The evaluation was concerned with both general 
recommendations and recommendations relating to the 
unique circumstances of individual Institutes . In- 
stitutes were evaluated to obtain detailed informa- 
tion on individual programs and to develop consensus 
recommendations when response patterns were evident. 
Because Institute settings differed appreciably, in- 
terpretation of the general recommendations must be 
done with caution to avoid stereotyped Institute pro 
posals 



PROCEDURES OF THE EVALUATION 
The Washington Conference 

Negotiations between the International Reading 
Association and the U.S. Offi.ce of Education for the 
evaluation of Reading Institutes were initiated in 
June, 1965. At that time the project directors were 
selected and a conference with U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion representatives was planned. Ralph Staiger, 
Executive Secretary of the International Reading 
Association agreed to serve as Evaluation Coordina- 
tor and assumed leadership during contract negotia- 
tions . 

Russell Stauffer, Director of the Reading-Study 
Center at the University of Delaware and Editor of 
The Reading Teacher was selected as the General Di- 
rector of the Evaluation. James Kerfoot, Director 
of the Reading Center at the Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity at River Falls, and General Chairman of I.R.A. 
Convention Institutes, was selected as Associate Di- 
rector. 

A conference was subsequently held on June 15th 
in Washington D.C. at which the Director, Associate 
Director, and Coordinator consulted with Office of 
Education officials. At that time the objectives of 
evaluation were clarified and a plan of evaluation 
was developed. The location of each of the fifty- 
three Institutes was plotted on a large map of the 
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United States and large regional clusters were 
identified. This gross grouping was done so that 
the evaluation might be accomplished on a regional 
basis. Next it was decided that at best approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the Institutes might be eval- 
uated on a visiting team basis. Accordingly, 
Thirty-four Institutes were selected in such a way 
that the sample would be representative of the dif- 
ferent code designations and the areas of special 
emphasis under the code plan. 

Eight Regional Directors were selected on the 
basis of their experience, knowledge and availability. 
Some had special proficiency in elementary or second- 
ary reading; remedial reading; English; disadvantaged 
youth; bilingualism; administration. Two consultants 
were selected to advise in the development of survey 
techniques, data processing, and report evaluation. 

The following is a list of the major contributors 
to the NDEA Reading Institute Evaluation. 

Evaluation Personnel 



Director: 


Russell G. Stauffer 
Director, Reading Study Center 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 


Associate 


Director: 


James F. Kerfoot 




Director, Reading Center 
Wisconsin State University 
River Falls, Wisconsin 
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Coordinator: 



North East 
Director: 



South East 
Director: 



South Central 
Director: 



North Central 
Director 



Mid-West 

Director: 



South West 
Director: 



Far West 
Director: 



Mid-Atlantic 

Director: 



Consultant for 
Survey : 



Ralph C . Staiger 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
International Reading Association 
Newark , Delaware 

Thomas Devine 

Professor of English Education 
Rhode Island College 
Providence, Rhode Island 

John Simmons 

Professor of English Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Albert J. Kingston 
Professor of Education 
University of Georgia 
Athens , Georgia 

Thomas C . Barrett 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Nita Wyatt 

Associate Professor of Education 
University of Kansas 
Laurence, Kansas 

Thomas Horn 
Professor of Education 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Millard Black 

Elementary Reading Supervisor 
Los Angeles Public Schools 
Los Angeles, California 

John Ames 

Director of Teacher Education 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 

Edward G . Summers 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of- Indiana 
Bloomington , ' Indiana 
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Consultant for Ruth Strang 

Survey: Professor of Education 

University of Arizona 




Consultant for 

Report Evaluation: 



Professor of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



Theodore Clymer 



The Philadelphia Conference 

After the Washington Conference a plan of opera- 
tion was prepared by Professors Staiger and Stauffer 
for the International Reading Association. This plan 
of operation for the Evaluation of the 1965 NDEA In- 
stitutes was submitted to Donald N. Bigelow, Head of 
Task Force for Institutes for Advanced Study. In the 
interim and until June 29, 1965 a letter contract was 
entered into so that woik could be begun on the pro- 
ject effective June 15, 1965. A definitive contract 
was then negotiated with the contract period agreed 
upon from June 15, 1965 to October 31, 1965. 

On June 25-27, a planning conference was held in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. General and Regional Di- 
rectors met at that time with representatives of the 
U.S. Office of Education to set goals, plan procedures, 
and develop check-lists to guide visiting evaluators . 
The following Agenda was prepared and used: 
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NDEA Reading Institute Evaluation Project 
Regional Leaders T Meeting 
Philadelphia, June 26-27, 1965 



AGENDA 



1. Purpose of the Institutes and Evaluation Project - 

Miss Loretta Wawrzyniak, Task Force, NDEA In- 
stitutes, U.S. Office of Education 

2. 1965 Guidelines for the Preparation of Proposals - 

Ralph Staiger 

3. Procedures for Visitations - Russell Stauffer 

a) Directors 1 Responsibilities to Observers 

b) Observers’ Activities 

c) Reports 

d) Financial Consideration 

Observation Check Lists - Russell Stauffer 

a) Discussion 

b) Group Discussion and Revision 

c) Final Version 

5. Scheduling Visitations - James Kerfoot 

Team members were charged with the following re- 
sponsibilities : 

1. Regional Director . The Regional Director will 
visit all Institutes selected for evaluation 
within his region. He will coordinate the ac- 
tivities of team members and arrange with In- 
stitute Directors for accomodations and travel 
for visiting evaluators. He will assume re- 
sponsibility for scheduling visits to provide 
a thorough evaluation with a minimum distur- 
bance of Institute routine. 

2. College -Level Educator . This evaluator will 
be a college person selected by the Regional 
Director on each visit and will be selected to 
provide a balance of special proficiencies on 
the team. Both reading and English backgrounds 
should be well represented on each team. Ac- 
tivities of the Regular Evaluator during the 
visit will be specified by the Regional Director 
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3. Local Evaluator . In addition to regular team 
members, a Local Evaluator will be selected 
for each Institute visited. The Local Evalua- 
tor should be a public school person who is 
familiar with the problems and needs of teachers 
in the area most directly served by the In- 
stitute He will be responsible to the Region- 
al Director who may schedule a visit by the 
local person on a separate day from that on 
which the Director and Regular Evaluator visit. 

M-. Associate Director . The Associate Director 
of the Institute Evaluation will schedule one 
visit as a team member in each of the eight 
regions . He will take an active part in each 
evaluation as specified by the Regional Di- 
rector. The Associate Director will confer 
with the Regional Director during this visit 
and discuss with him the problems and progress 
of all evaluations within the region. He will 
make suggestions to Regional Directors to assure 
uniformity of evaluation among regional teams . 

Consensus was reached at the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence on general evaluation procedures . The following 
agreements were recorded and submitted by the General 
Director to the eight Regional Directors: 

1. Visits 

a. The day of observation should be selected 
by you after you have studied an Institute’s 
daily schedule. 

b. Select a day that provides opportunity 
for you to see a good sample of activities 
as described in the Institute’s plan of 
procedure . 

c. Arrange to see the Institute Director the 
evening before visiting day, if at all 
possible . 

1. Have college-level evaluator and local 
evaluator present. 

2 . Complete check-list for Administra- 
tors at this meeting. 

3. Review schedule. 

d. Avoid having all three evaluators (region- 
al director, college person, local person) 
visiting on one day. 

1. Plan to visit the Institute on the 
same day the college observer visits . 



2. If you and the college person can- 
not visit on the same day, try to 
plan a visit in the company of the 
local evaluator. 

3. If neither (1) or (2) can be arranged, 
go alone. 

4-. The associate director will try to 
visit one Institute in each region. 

You may be able to arrange one of 
your visits to coincide with his . 

2. On Day of Observation 

a. Start the day early if possible, so that 
you may see the Institute day getting 
started. 

b. Allow time for doing check-list interview- 
ing with participants. 

c. If you and a second person are visiting on 
the same day, two sets of participants 
could be interviewed simultaneously — 

1) set one by you 

2) set two by second person 

d. Limit a set of participants to nine (9) 
or less. 

3 . Check-List Interviews 

a. Use sound and acceptable interview prac- 
tices. Avoid actions that may jeopardize 
respondent’s participation. 

b. Complete and/or refine notes after the 
interview is finished. 



Reports 

A system of reports was developed incorporating 
the evaluations of the Regional Director, the College- 
Level Evaluator, the Local Evaluator, the Institute 
Director, the Institute Staff, and the Institute Par- 
ticipants . Extensive check-lists were drafted at the 
Philadelphia Conference and refined by the Director 
and the Associate Director to translate evaluation ob- 
jectives into interview guide lines. Interview guides 
were developed for Directors , staff members , and par- 
ticipants . The interview reports of all team members 
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were collated by the Regional Directors, Two re- 
ports were then submitted to the General Director 
by each Regional Director: 

1. A collation report based on the check-list 
interviews . 

2. An essay report giving the Evaluator T s re- 
actions to the Institute.- 

The reports from all Regional Directors were 
then collated and the finds of the Evaluation ex- 
pressed as item and general summaries. 

Visitation 

In the months of July and August, visits were 
made to thirty-four Institutes. Some were visited 
in their first weeks of operation, some in the mid- 
dle weeks, and others in the final weeks. This sched- 
uling of visit strategy was dictated by the cii'cum- 
stances, but was not considered a liability. 

Boulder Conference 

A conference of all Reading Institute Directors 
was held in Boulder, Colorado on September 9-13. On 
September 9, the Director, Associate Director, Co- 
ordinate 1 ;', Regional Directors and Consultants met to 
discuss the validity of the preliminary report. The 
fidelity of each summary item was carefully considered 
and verified. The Evaluators were unanimous in their 
endorsement of the preliminary report. The prelimin- 
ary report was then presented orally to the fifty-four 
NDEA Reading Institute. Directors assembled on September 



12, 1965. The report was made in three parts and 
presented by the Director of the Evaluation, the 
Associate Director and the I.R.A. Coordinator. The 
report was then re-written to increase item pre- 
cision and submitted once again to the eight Region- 
al Directors for approval. Wholehearted approval 
was received. The final item summaries and general 
summaries are presented in the following sections of 
this report. 

DIRECTORS T AND STAFF INTERVIEWS 

Directors T Responses to Check-List Items 

The Directors of the Institutes visited were inter- 
viewed by the visiting team of evaluators . The follow- 
ing check-list items were used to guide the interviews. 
The responses as recorded here represent several 
collations. First, the regional evaluator collated 
the notes of his team. These collations were then com- 
bined into a representative unified statement for each 
item by the Director, the Associate Director, and the 
Coordinator of this Survey. These collations were re- 
viewed at the Boulder meeting by the Regional Directors 
to determine the degree to which these digest statements 
were acceptable. Revisions were then made and resub- 
mitted in writing to the Regional Directors for their 
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comments. From this resulted the digest state- 
ments as reported here. for each item. 

I . General Aims and Objectives 

A. The primary objective of the Institute 
is to improve reading instruction. How 
well do, you think this aim is being a- 
chieved? — The majority response to this 
question indicated that the program a- 
chieved its basic objectives very well 
and that classroom instruction would be 
improved. Success in improving instruc- 
tion was judged high within the limits 
set by minimal experience backgrounds .- 

B. Which of the stated Institute objectives 
do you feel are being successfully accom- 
plished? — Most of the Institute Direc- 
tors had the general feeling that all of 
the objectives were being developed in 
some way. Many felt that through this 
program participants were assisted in 
recognizing, understanding, and coping 
with the complexities of the reading pro- 
cess, thereby being helped to develop a 
more effective program in reading. 

C. Which of the stated Institute objectives 
do you feel are least adequately being 
achieved? — Some believed that the 
staff had underestimated the backgrounds 
in remedial reading of some of their par- 
ticipants. Because of this they felt 
that more advanced levels of diagnostic 
testing and remediation should have been 
provided initially. Others felt that the 
Institute should have provided more oppor- 
tunity for developing those understandings 
and skills that are essential for diagnosis 
and remediation of the more common reading 
difficulties. Time limitations resulted 

in some objectives receiving only cursory 
attention, particularly those concerned 
with research. 

D. What recommendations would you make on ob- 
jectives for future Institutes? — Several 
Directors believed that the number of ob- 
jectives should be reduced, and that Insti- 
tutes should concentrate in depth upon a 
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few. Many indicated that too wide 
range of grade levels was included 
that this range should be reduced. 



a 
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II . Organization and Administration 



A. Size of Institute 

A.l. What was the orginial enrollment? — 

The original enrollment for the 34- 
Institutes evaluated totaled 1,372. 

The classes ranged from twenty to 
eighty with an average of forty parti- 
cipants . 

A . 2 . What is the current enrollment and 

what has caused the change, if any? — 

The current enrollment for the thirty- 
four evaluated Institutes totaled 
1,369, which meant that there were only 
three drop-outs. Illness was given as 
a reason for withdrawing. 

A. 3. What is your opinion about the size of 
the Institute? — The most common In- 
stitute size was forty participants . 

It was felt that this was a manageable 
number and that not many more could 
have been provided for adequately un- 
less special provisions were made for 
additional staff and facilities . 

A. 4. What recommendations would you make on 

size for future Institutes? — Most 
Directors indicated that this should be 
based on the needs of the community, the 
size of the budget available, the number 
of staff and personnel, and the physical 
facilities. Several thought that if 
group size were thirty to forty, better 
communication could result and individual 
contact among the staff and participants 
might occur more readily. 

B. Schedule 

B.l. Length of term 

B.l.a. What is the length of the Institute 
term? — Eleven of the thirty-four 
evaluated Institutes had eight -week 
sessions and nineteen had six-week 
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sessions. One had only a four- 
week session and three held seven- 
week sessions. 

What recommendations would you 
make on length of term for future 
Institutes? — Most Directors be- 
lieved that six-week sessions 
would be optimal to give partici- 
pants a sufficient amount of time 
for vacation and to coordinate with 
other summer schools in session. 

They suggested that Institute objec- 
tives could be accomplished satis- 
factorily in a six-week period. 




B.2. Work Schedule 



B.2.a. How many hours per week are sched- 
uled for Institute activities for 
each participant? — The number of 
scheduled hours per week ranged from 
twenty to forty. However, the majority 
of the participants averaged between 
thirty to forty hours . This did not 
include the scheduled evening activi- 
ties or the many unscheduled hours of 
work and study. 



B.2.b. What recommendations would you make on 
scheduling work loads for future Insti- 
tutes? — The majority of Directors 
thought that participants were very well 
satisfied with the schedule they were 
following. There was some feeling that 
they should be given more time for inde- 
pendent study, and that the group activ- 
ities should not be scheduled so tight- 
ly. Thirty to forty-five hour per week 
schedules appeared to be an optimal 
recommendation. 

B .3 . Extra Curricular Activities 

B.3.a. What extra curricular activities have 
been employed? — Many informally or- 
ganized activities were scheduled. Some 
went on field trips and tours of the 
cities in which they were located. Pic- 
nics, baseball games, dances, and teas 
were included among extra curricular 
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activities. Many of the Insti- 
tutes culminated with a farewell 
dinner . 

B.3.b. To what extent have they contri- 
buted to the success of the pro- 
gram? — It was felt that a whole- 
some and cooperative atmosphere 
was created by the extra activities 
and that they contributed to excell- 
ent relationships among the partici- 
pants and with the staff. Directors 
could see a carry-over from field 
trips to Institute class work. The 
trips reportedly helped the partici- 
pants to see the importance of such 
experience for concept building and 
vocabulary enrichment. 

B.3.c. What recommendation would you make 
on extra curricular activities for 
future Institutes? — The majority 
believe that extra curricular activ- 
ities were valuable and should be 
handled much as they were this year. 

It was suggested that the activities 
be planned by the Directors to fit 
into the schedule at times he consid- 
ers appropriate. Some type of crafts 
and recreation program should be avail- 
able for the children and dependents , 
and on occasion 'they should participate 
in affairs planned for the adult parti- 
cipants . 

B.4. Relation of Institute to Fostering Insti- 
tutions 

B.M-.a. Briefly describe the organizational 
pattern. — Organizational patterns 
varied but most often included a direct 
line of responsibility from the presi- 
dent to department head to Institute 
Director to instructional staff. Most 
Institutes were housed in a separate 
building and operating responsibility 
was given fully to the Director. 

B.4.b. How. much support does the Institute seem 
to be getting from the various adminis- 
trative officers? — It was thought by 
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the majority that the support from 
the administrative officers was ex- 
cellent at all levels. Often extra 
help was offered and was given to 
them. There were some, however, who 
received very little help. Problems 
in procurement seemed most common, 
an extreme illustration is that of a 
requisition submitted to one of the 
business managers in May for materials 
which were needed for the first day 
of Institute. These had- still not • 
arrived at the time of evaluation. 

The flood of mail produced problems . 

B.5. Director 

B.S.a. What is your regular rank and special 
field? — Directors generally held 
high academic rank and were primarily 
reading specialists . Some Directors 
were not reading specialists, however, 
and were selected for their administra- 
tive talents. Those not reading 
specialists were predominantly language 
arts or curriculum specialists . 

B.5.b. How were you selected? — In most cases 
the Dean of a college had asked an indi- 
vidual to write a proposal and assume 
leadership. The Deans chose these 
people primarily on the basis of ex- 
perience and background in the field of 
reading. Only one Director had asked 
to head an Institute, and wrote the pro- 
posal largely because of his intense 
interest in the program. 

B.S.c. What percentage of your time are you 

giving to the Institute? — It was re- 
ported that the majority of the Direc- 
tors were giving 100% of their time to 
the Institute. Some gave 50% starting 
in February and 100% in the summer. 

B.S.d. Do you feel that directing the Institute 
should be a full-time job? — The answer 
to this question was a strong "yes". It 
was felt cilso that the Director should 
be relieved of 50% of his responsibilities 
during Spring quarter so he could spend 
that time equipping the center, securing 
material, staff, etc., and handling the 
extensive communications. 
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B.5.e. What experience have you had in 
teaching reading? — "Directors" 
experience in teaching ranged from 
. the elementary grade through college 
levels . Some taught reading methods 
to pre-service and in-service 
teachers . Others were involved as 
"adjustment teachers", teachers of 
remedial reading, teachers of cultur- 
ally deprived children or instructors 
of college courses in efficient read- 
ing. 

B.5.f. Do you think experience in teaching 

reading is essential to directing the 
Institute? — The majority of Direc- 
tors believed that reading experience 
was a necessity, along with some ad- 
ministrative experience. It was felt 
that experience was especially impor- 
tant in the planning and evaluating 
stages. There were a few, however, 
who felt this was not so important be- 
cause a Director had to assume so many 
administrative duties . His knowledge 
of reading was therefore thought to be 
of less importance if he had picked 
his staff well and had wise counsel 
available. It was further suggested 
that Directors who were reading experts 
should have greater instructional in- 
volvement and not devote full time to 
administration . 

B.S.g. Who appointed the Institute staff? — 

The Director and the Assistant Director 
usually picked the staff, with the 
approval of the Dean and President. In 
one case the Associate Dean, rather than 
the Director, appointed the staff. 

B.5.h. How much secretarial help is desirable? 
Directors indicated that one full-time 
secretary was a definite need and that 
additional help should be made available 
as needed. They also thought that more 
help should be provided during the pre- 
institute period, particularly during 
the time for screening of participants . 
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Have you been given authority con- 
sonant with responsibility? — Full 
authority was given to almost all 
Directors , In a few cases other ad- 
ministrative officers, not responsi- 
ble for the activities of the Insti- 
tute assumed certain authority. One 
Director felt that he was not given 
adequate budget control. 

B . 6 . Administrative Efficiency 

B.6.a. How were staff members informed of the 
rules and procedures of the Institute? 

— Several Institutes held pre- 
institute planning sessions with the 
staff, and then a planning session dur- 
ing the weekend immediately preceding 
the Institute. Much use was also made 
of mail and telephone media. 

B.G.b. How '.were participants informed of the 
rules and procedures of the Institute? 

— Many participants were informed of 
rules and procedures through individ- 
ual interviews with Institute Directors . 
Brochures and schedules were forwarded 
by mail. Orientation sessions during 
the first days of an Institute were 
also held. 

B.6.C. What recommendations would you make to 
improve the administrative efficiency 
of future Institutes? — Recommendations 
for improving administrative efficiency 
were few but included* provisions for 
travel and/or expenses for pre-institute 
staff meetings. The attendance of par- 
ticipants at such meetings was viewed 
as a valuable possibility. Also, the 
information provided by the federal 
government should have contained some- 
what better and more descriptive in- 
formation on the Institute. 

B . 7 . Staff 

B.7.a. How extensive was the pre-institute staff 
briefing? — The most usual approach was 
a two-day conference preceding the In- 
stitute. Frequent correspondence also 
took place during the weeks before the 
Institute. In some programs as much as 
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one week was allocated for orien- 
tation . 

B.7.b. Was the briefing ample? — It was 
generally felt that the briefings 
were adequate and helped to reduce 
initial confusion. Some thought 
that more time and money should be 
provided for this purpose. 

B.7.c. How frequent are staff discussions 

of Institute affairs? — The majority 
of the staff members met daily but 
at unscheduled times. These meetings 
were usually highly informal. 

B.7.d. What recommendations would you make 
on staff meetings for future Insti- 
tutes? — Most Directors thought 
that no changes were necessary and 
were very well satisfied. Some, how- 
ever, felt that a schedule for formal 
sessions should be set up in advance 
and that a complete weekend might be 
utilized prior to the first day of the 
Institute. 

B.8. Participants 

B.8.a. Selection Procedures 

B.8.a.l. How adequate were publicity proce- 
dures in bringing the Institute to 
the attention of potential partici- 
pants and spelling out purposes and 
objectives? — Many inquiries and 
applications were received at each 
Institute. Directors felt that the 
brochures were not descriptive enough. 
If they had been more detailed and 
more explicit many unqualified people 
might not have applied and the admin- 
istrative load might have been consid- 
erably lightened. Some Directors 
answered initial requests by sending 
a brochure and a specially-prepared 
description of the qualifications par- 
ticipants were expected to meet. This 
first mailing did not include an appli- 
cation form. Prospective participants 
were told to request application forms 
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if they felt they met the cri- 
teria listed. In the instances 
in which this procedure was 
applied, this more critical self- 
selection reduced the number of 
applications and the number which 
needed to be rejected. 

B.8.a.2. What were the means for selecting 
participants? — Many means were 
used to select participants. There 
was great variation to contend with 
• in the level and amount of experi- 
ence among applicants. They were re- 
quired to write a statement giving 
purpose and interest as one basis of 
selection. Recommendations from 
superintendents and principals were 
also required. Other factors included 
telephone interviews , college tran- 
scripts , and plans for utilization 
and sharing of Institute experiences . 

B.8.a.3. How many invitations to participants 
in the Institute were turned down? — 
Most of the participants accepted 
the invitations that were sent to 
them. Some received a number of in- 
vitations and then chose an Institute 

that was closer to their homes. 

* 

B.B.a.4. Was preference given to graduates of 
your institution? — No preference 
was given to graduates of host insti- 
tutions . 

B.8.a.5. Were participants of the type desired? 
— Most of the participants were 
judged to have had a real need for 
the basic kind of instruction which 
they had received. Most of the groups 
were highly enthusiastic and coopera- 
tive. Some Directors thought that 
the participants should have had better 
backgrounds and that ability levels 
were below that expected. These / 
opinions were voiced even though forty- 
three of the Institutes were designed 
for individuals who had had, at most, 
only "one course in reading". 
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B.8.a.6. What is your general appraisal of 
the participants in terms of their 
reaction to the Institute and gen- 
eral enthusiasm? — The Directors 
judged that the majority of par- 
ticipants were very enthusuastic 
about the Institute and desired 
greatly to have follow-up Insti- 
tutes of a similar nature. There 
was low morale at the outset in 
some Institutes and some negative 
feelings toward the amount of work 
expected. They later recognized 
the value in these experiences , 
and morale improved considerably 
as the Institute progressed. 

B . 8 . a . 7 . What recommendations would you 

make on selection procedures for 
future Institutes? — Limiting 
participants 1 applications to 
regional or state areas would 
have facilitated follow-up pro- 
grams . Some Directors felt the 
need for more information concern- 
ing emotional stability and health 
status . One Director wished for a 
guarantee that teachers from dis- 
advantaged areas should comprise 
at least 25% of the total enroll- 
ment . 

B.8.b. Selection Criteria 

B.8.b.l. What were the announced criteria 

for selection? — Selection criteria 
varied greatly among Institutes- but 
included in each case those limi- 
tations indicated by the code desig- 
nation. Many Directors insisted on 
one or more letters of recommenda- 
tion, an academic transcript, and 
a subjective statement of purpose 
from the applicant. 

B.8.b.2. What recommendations would you make 
on selection criteria for future 
Institutes? — It was stated by 
many Directors that the present 
criteria were adequate and they 
made no suggestions for change. 
Others felt strongly that there 
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should be only regional or state 
applications for their Institutes 
to aid follow-up efforts . Some 
believed that the criteria should 
be made as specific as possible to 
avoid difficult decisions at the 
time of selection. A strong recom- 
mendation for selection was an 
assurance that the participants 
would put their experiences to use 
in the classrooms and local in- 
service programs. 

Ill . Programs and Practices 

A . Congruence 

A.l. Has the Institute specifically followed 
:the plan of operation? — Generally 
speaking the Institutes followed the 
plan of operation specifically. Those 
few that did not made only minor modi- 
fications as problems arose. 

A. 2. What significant modifications have been 
made as the Institute has progressed? — 
Most of the modifications made in the 
schedule, more often than not, were for 
the purpose of allowing more time for 
individual study, but sometimes they 
were made to include more guest lectures 
and open discussions . 

A. 3. What are the reasons for modifications 

of the original plan? — The changes 
that had been made were done in view of 
the participants 1 needs . The fatigue 
element played a significant part - many 
participants complained of being over- 
burdened. These changes were made only 
with the idea of improving the Institute 
program . 

B . Materials 

B.l. Are the materials which you are using 

adequate to the purpose of the Institute? 
— The response which appeared most fre- 
quently was "adequate" . Other responses 
were usually a qualified "yes". Re- 
sponses indicated that there was either 
too much or not enough material. When 
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too much was reported it was said to 
be distracting. Generally more material 
would have been welcomed. Variety was 
considered important. 

B.2. How have you supplemented the materials 
originally listed? — Some of the 
materials were purchased; however, most 
of them were acquired without expense. 
Much material came from commercial book 
exhibits via company representatives . 

Some of the materials were "trade books" 
borrowed from the college programming 
centers; some were brought from partici- 
pants’ own local school systems; and 
some were teacher and/or committee made 
materials . 

B.3. What materials have you developed? — 

The most frequent response was that 
"each teacher developed materials accord- 
ing to his own needs". Four of the 
Directors answered "none"; three said 
that they had developed a sourcebook, 
handbook or booklets for all of the par- 
ticipants to use; and several indicated 
that they had developed extensive audio- 
visual materials. 

B.4. What contributions have new or recently 
published materials made to your pro- 
gram? — Generally the Directors said 
that they were constantly receiving new 
commercial materials. The general con- 
sensus was that these materials made a 
great contribution. One Director . 
mentioned that these recently published 
materials should be presented and eval- 
uated by staff members. A course spe- 
cifically designed to acquaint partici- 
pants with new materials was developed 
in one Institute. 

B.5. With what effectiveness have the newer 
media been incorporated in your pro- 
grams? — Most of the responses to this 
question could be classified under the 
heading "very effectively". Three 
Directors indicated that the materials 
had been used with "some" effectiveness 
and eight indicated that they had been 
used with "little" effectiveness . One 
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Director felt that new media could be 
used most effectively with a remedial 
group. A few of the Institutes uti- 
lized classroom television, while many 
of the Institutes demonstrated the use 
of the new media. 

B. 6. What recommendations would you make on 

materials for future Institutes? — 
Several stated their desire for ma- 
terials to be purchased through some 
budget provisions. A need was indi- 
cated for a reference or master list 
of new materials from which to choose 
and some assistance in choosing from 
the variety of materials and programs . 
Several indicated the need for larger 
materials centers and curriculum 
libraries . 

C . Approaches 

C.l. How effectively has instruction been 
meeting the needs of the participants 
(level, load, method)? — Nearly all 
the Directors considered the instruc- 
tion to be meeting the participants T 
needs very effectively. A frequent 
comment described the load as "very 
demanding" . Many indicated that the 
methods were varied and were devoted 
to demonstrations, discussions, indi- 
vidual counseling, independent study 
research, in addition to lectures. 

C.2. How suited is the content of the In- 
stitute to the background and needs of 
participants? — Most of the Directors 
answered "well suited" . Individual 
deficiencies noted included: low-level 
content for sophisticated teachers, the 
need for more emphasis on the culturally 
disadvantaged, and the need for more 
emphasis on remedial reading. 

C.3. How effective have outside speakers or 
consultants been in advancing the pur- 
poses of the Institute? — The paid 
outside speakers and consultants were 
generally considered to be excellent 
and very helpful. However, the unpaid 
consultants, especially those from 
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publishing companies , were considered 
by many not to have served the pur- 
poses of the Institutes. One Director 
recommended that the talks should be 
longer to give the speaker time to 
make an effective contribution. Others 
felt that there was not enough effective 
interaction between speakers and parti- 
cipants , and that the content was too 
theoretical . 

C.4. To what extent has your program in- 
creased awareness of the wide range of 
instructional approaches? — A great 
deal of increased awareness was ac- 
knowledged by most Directors. However, 
too much increase in awareness was sug- 
gested by one Director who felt a 
limited approach might have been more 
successful. Another Director felt 
that there should be a greater variety 
of approaches . 

C.5. What special emphasis has characterized 
your instructional program? — Charac- 
teristic of the majority of programs was 
the emphasis on: independent study and 
individualizing instruction; trans- 
lating theory into practice and a- 
chieving a balance between the two; 
and using variable approaches. In some 
cases emphasis was given to the use of 
educational television or to the 
critical evaluation of new reading pro- 
grams and materials . 

C.6. What is the relative emphasis given to 
lecture, discussion, consultant, media, 
work and study sessions? — Generally 
the Directors stated that they had a 
balanced program with approximately 
equal emphasis placed on lecture and 
discussion, with appropriate emphasis 
given to consultants and media, and to 
work and study sessions; a few, how- 
ever, indicated that they emphasized 
either lecture sessions or work sessions 
depending upon the content to be taught. 
One Director believed that there was 
entirely too much emphasis placed on 
lectures , requiring too many work and 
study sessions in the evenings and on 
weekends . 



C.7. What means have been used to translate 
theory into practice? — The most 
common approaches mentioned for trans- 
lating theory into practice were demon- 
strations, the use of educational tele- 
vision, films, and short trips. Many 
individual projects were designed to 
stimulate and inform the learner. Self- 
evaluation was mentioned as a valuable 
way of helping to reach a self-under- 
standing of needs and strengths. Indi- 
vidual projects, tests, and committee 
work v/ire all emphasized. 

C.8. How have participants been prepared to 
report or share their experiences with 
their school systems? — The majority 
of the participants developed written 
projects in the form of term papers, 
syllabi, summaries and sourcebooks to 
implement their individual plans of 
action, and also taped lectures and 
oral reports. Some Directors stated 
that little had been done in the way 
of organized follow-up. It was sug- 
gested that financial assistance was 
needed to help participants and staff 
communicate following the Institute. 

C. 9. What recommendations would you make on 

approaches for future Institutes? — 
Among the stated recommendations "more 
emphasis on translating theory into 
practice" appeared most frequently. 
Approximately equal emphasis was 
placed on having more individual at- 
tention and having a more balanced pro- 
gram. The need for careful selection 
of consultants, was suggested to raise 
the quality of presentations . It was 
felt that there should be a better 
follow-up program, more work with 
children, and more small group work. 

D. Coordination 



D.l. How have the various components of the 
Institute been integrated to acheive 
the stated objectives? — The various 
components of the Institute have been 
integrated chiefly through staff dis- 
cussions, but also through advance 
planning sessions. Most included 
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individual work demonstrations and 
lecture discussion sessions., Some In- 
stitutes reported no special plan for 
integrating components . 

D. 2. What recommendations would you make on 

coordination for future Institutes? — 
For the most part, Directors stated 
that they had no recommendations to 
make. There were a few Directors who 
felt that an Associate Director should 
be assigned to work closely with the 
program, that there should be better 
communication with college administra- 
tion and academic departments , and that 
there should be open discussions, and 
more pre-planning. 

E. Measurement 

E.l. What measurement techniques are you 
using with your participants (e.g. 
attitudes , knowledges , applications , 
etc.)? — Repeatedly Directors answered, 
"tests"; post-tests, pretests, and 
others . There was a large diversity a- 
mong the responses which in addition to 
tests included: final papers, group 

presentations, individual projects, in- 
formal evaluation and discussion, oral 
reports, and case histories of/and 
work with children. 

E.2. How effective has measurement been in 
your program? — Over three-fourths of 
the Directors felt that measurement had 
been quite appropriate and effective; 
about one -half of these were very en- 
thusiastic. There were, however, some 
strongly negative reactions to examina- 
tions for evaluation. 

E.3. What other means of evaluation are you 
employing? — A considerable number 
answered that measurement techniques 
were emphasized but that informal ob- 
servations played an important role in 
evaluation . 

E.4-. What recommendations would you make on 
measurement for future Institutes? — 
The majority of the Directors want 
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measurement for future Institutes kept 
very much as it is; although, a signifi- 
cant number of people complained about 
too many formal written exams and the 
fact that there was a great deal of 
pressure for grades. Recommendations 
for future Institutes included more pre- 
tests to aid in individual instruction, 
more follow-up measures to determine 
effectiveness and more individual pro- 
jects instead of group measurement. 

F . Physical Arrangements 

F.l. Office facilities for Director and in- 
structors: describe and evaluate. — 

A very large percentage of the Directors 
had office space classified as adequate 
or excellent and generally shared by 
other staff members. A few of the 
Directors had their own private offices , 
but those that did not were usually 
situated in large air-conditioned, well 
supplied rooms. There were, however, a 
few comments about offices being over- 
crowded, too small and inadequately 
supplied. Some of the Directors merely 
had desks in their classrooms, since 
there was no office space available. For 
many this was considered adequate. 

Those few Directors who had offices or 
space rated as inadequate were concern- 
ed about air-conditioning, supplies and 
distance from classes. 

F.2. Dormitory arrangements: describe and 

comment on. Note especially whether 
participants are being housed with other 
summer school students. — Dormitory 
arrangements were best described as 
"excellent”. Dormitories shared with 
regular campus students were indicated 
about as often as dormitories shared 
with other participants only. There 
was a single instance in which the Di- 
rector had to make special housing 
arrangements. In another situation the 
Director was required to observe all 
regular dormitory rules and hours re- 
sulting in much criticism from partici- 
pants . 



F.3. Dining arrangements: describe and com- 

ment on. Note especially whether par- 
ticipants are dining with other summer 
school students. — Comments about 
dining arrangements ranged from fair 
to excellent with the majority of the 
responses being excellent. Slightly 
more of the Institute groups dined 
with summer school students than with 
other participants only. Most of the 
dining areas were in the college 
cafeterias or student centers. Special 
arrangements included: special dining 

rooms for participants, dormitories,' 
snack bars , and canteen trucks . There 
were two instances where no dining fa- 
cilities were provided. 

F.M-. Classrooms: give number and comment 

on. Note especially whether Institute 
rooms are isolated. — The number of 
classrooms ranged from one to fifteen. 
Several of the Directors reported hav- 
ing use of only one general classroom. 
Some of the Directors reported having 
use of an entire school building, a 
factor that greatly implemented the 
Institute program. Some Directors 
having use of only one room were very 
disappointed in the limited space. 
Several Institutes were isolated. Thos 
that were not reported problems with 
cramped space, distracting noise, and 
much confusion. 

F.5. Workshop: describe. Note especially 

whether or not a student can work in 
it quietly by himself. Also note how 
frequently it is used. — Workshop 
space was provided most frequently with 
in the regular classroom. However in a 
few cases a special workroom had been 
provided. When the classroom was used 
very few Directors reported this as a 
satisfactory condition. When a work- 
room had been provided, the program 
could be presented in a quiet atmos- 
phere. Workrooms were provided in dor- 
mitories, A-V rooms, libraries, and 
cafeterias. Many times these places 
were reported to be too noisy and 
crowded. Special workrooms were found 
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to be in constant use and highly rec- ] 

ommended . } 

’ i 

.6. Equipment: indicate audio-visual de- 

vices, mimeograph machine, and other 
equipment used, and comment on. — 

An extremely wide range of equipment 
was used including common A-V equipment 
such as a filmstrip projector and 
special equipment such as the controlled 
reader. Almost all responses indicated 
that the participants had access to all 
of the equipment that they required. 

However, a few responses suggested 
that the machines available were often 
hard to locate and in some cases in 
need of repair. Closed-circuit tele- 
vision, photocopiers, thermo-fax 
machines , Keystone telebinoculars , 
tachistoscopes , and Perceptoscopes 
were utilized in a few instances . 

Film projectors, mimeograph machines, 
tape recorders, overhead projectors, 
and controlled readers were frequently 
used. 

F.7. Library facilities: indicate especial- 

ly the availability of books and of 
periodicals needed by the Workshop par- 
ticipants . — Three-fourths of the 
responses indicated that the library 
facilities were adequate. The few in- 
adequately supplied libraries were said 
to be deficient in journals, profession- 
al books, and bibliographies. More' 
often than not the Institute partici- 
pants had access to the college library, 
a special Institute library, and all of 
the materials in the college’s curricu- 
lum or reading center. 

F.8. Materials rooms: describe and evalu- 

ate. — The Directors in general were 
pleased with the well-equipped mater- 
ials rooms . They were usually open j 

for much of the Institute term and were 

easily accessible. Some Institutes had < 

no separate materials room and had to 1 

make use of already crowded A-V rooms, • 

classrooms or lecture rooms. ; 
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F.9. Distances between centers of Workshop 
activity. — * Distances between centers 
of workshop activity can be classified 
as "too scattered", "scattered, yet 
close", and "located in same building". 
A slight majority of the responses fell 
into the last category. It was esti- 
mated, however, that some participants 
traveled as much as ten to fifteen 
miles each day. 

F.10. Housing facilities for those with de- 
pendents: indicate where participants 

with dependent must live and how far 
these accommodations are from class- 
rooms. Also indicate whether you 
think it is a good idea for partici- 
pants to bring dependents to such an 
Institute. — Participants with de- 
pendents lived in dormitories, in town, 
at their own homes, in apartments off 
campus, or in boarding houses. Most 
frequently they lived in dormitories . 
However, in the majority of cases no 
place was provided for them. The 
policy of approximately one-half of 
the Institutes was to discourage 
families from coming and this was 
accomplished by not providing accommo- 
dations. Most of the remaining half 
of the Institutes were not opposed to 
participants bringing their familes 
but did not provide special housing. 
Generally the housing arrangements that 
had been made were satisfactory. 

F.ll. General evaluation of physical arrange- 
ments. — In almost all cases the gen- 
eral evaluation was "excellent". 

Among deficiences expressed were air 
conditioning, inadequate space, in- 
adequate restrooms , insufficient 
classrooms, few materials and limited 
work space. 

F.12. Recommendations on physical arrange- 
ments for Directors of future Insti- 
tutes. — The majority of responses 
indicated no recommendations because 
the participants were quite well sat- 
isfied. Among the few recommendations 
given were the following: the distance 



between classrooms should be closer, 
more office space should be provided, 
air conditioning should be adequate, 
regular students should be separated 
from participants, housing arrange- 
ments should be made so participants 
would be more closely grouped, and 
workrooms should be provided. 

IV. Summary 

A. What have been the most valuable 
aspects of the Institute? — The oppor- 
tunity for participants to work to- 
gether and share their problems and 
ideas was a very important aspect of 
the Institutes. Exposure to many new 
ideas aided in developing some important 
attitudes and a substantial growth in 
interest. Many of the Directors recog- 
nized the value in pracitcal experiences 
and especially work with children. A 
good balance between theory and practice 
was suggested as a valuable feature in 
many Institutes . 

B. What are the chief problems which you 
encountered with the Institute? — 
Probably the factor that presented the 
greatest problem was the tightness of 
the schedule and the great amount of 
material that had to be covered. In a 
few cases participants and Directors 
expressed strong feelings about the * 
lack of administrative support that 
they were receiving regarding salaries, 
secretarial help, quarters, materials, 
and publicity. Some complained of too 
much paper work. Inadequate preplann- 
ing was also noted as a problem. Staff 
conflicts disturbed the progress of one 
Institute. 

C. Can the major needs in reading instruc- 
tion for teachers in your area be sub- 
stantially met by an Institute approach? 
— All of the Directors replied "yes” 

to this question with the qualification 
that there must be more if the program 
is to gain the inertia necessary for 
maximum impact. 
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D. What types of Institutes would be most 
appropriate in terms of the needs of 
teachers in your area and the adminis- 
tration and organization of your Insti- 
tution? — The Directors speaking for 
themselves and for the participants in- 
dicated the need for Institutes for prin 
cipals and supervisors. It was suggest- 
ed that change was difficult to effect 
without an enlightened administration. 

f The desire for additional Code Three 

* Institutes was most frequently expressed 

l E. What are your plans to follow-up with 

* observations of the participants to de- 
termine the effectiveness of Institute 

i 

, experiences? — The Directors planned 

to send out questionnaires in almost all 
Institutes , in addition to making one or 
more observations and visits to the 
local schools . The Directors in most 
cases planned to send letters to super- 
intendendents or principals informing 
them of Institute experiences and parti- 
cipant effectiveness. Several Insti- 
tutes made plans for participants to 
give reports of their experiences; 
these reports were to be evaluated and 
improved when necessary. 

F. To what extent will you and your staff 
make use of Institute approaches- and 
practices in future teacher training 
programs? — Either the Directors had 
given little consideration to this 
problem or they did not feel that it 
was a function of the Institute to pre- 
pare for the training of other teachers . 
In almost every case the only staff 
plans were for informal teacher sharing. 
However, in special cases reference 
materials were going to be placed in the 
curriculum library, a monograph on what 
a good basal reader should be was going 
to be circulated, and a Reading practi- 
cum was going to be placed in the regu- 
lar graduate program. 




G. What is your general appraisal of the 

success of this Institute? — With only 
a few minor changes in the program all 
Institutes were rated by their Directors 
as highly successful or excellent. 
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Staff Responses to Check-List Items 



I . General Aims and Objectives 



A. The primary objective of the Institute 
is to improve reading instruction. How 
well do you think this aim is being a- 
chieved? — It was indicated by the 
majority of staff members that the major 
objective was being met very well. They 
felt that the variety of materials, demon- 
strations, and teaching methods was of 
great value to the Institute. Some felt 
that the Institute was more successful 
than they had expected, particularly for 
those participants with very limited 
backgrounds . 

B. Which of the stated Institute objectives 
do you feel are being successfully accom- 
plished? — It was thought that all of 
them were being touched upon in some way. 
The new methods and approaches that were 
presented were reported to be of great 
value. Diversity of grade level created 
some difficulty in adapting instruction 
to participant needs . 

C. Which of the stated Institute objectives 
do you feel are not being achieved? — 

It was reported that there should be 
fewer stated objectives and that these 
few should have been more thoroughly 
accomplished. More time for actual use 
of materials would have helped and more 
emphasis given to teaching reading to 
culturally deprived children . 

D. What recommendations would you make on 
objectives for future Institutes? — 

Again it was stated that there should be 
fewer objectives and more thoroughly re- 
inforced objectives, especially with 
application activities . Some would em- 
phasize remedial reading for the upper 
elementary grades . 

II . Organization and Administration 

A . Size of the Institute 

A. 3. What is your opinion about the size of 
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the Institute? — The majority of staff 
felt that the best size was 35 to 40 
participants. They indicated that indi- 
vidual guidance was very important, and 
that it would be difficult to achieve 
if the Institutes were much larger. 

A. 4. What recommendations would you make on 

size for future Institutes? — Thirty- 
five to forty participants would be 
about right. Anything over this would 
necessitate a larger staff and special 
facilities . 

B. l.b. What recommendations would you make 

on length of term for future Insti- 
tutes? — The majority felt that six 
weeks was about optimal because it 
coordinated well with other summer 
programs . Six weeks would also enable 
participants to arrange some vacation 
time . 

i 

B.2. Work Schedule 

B.2.b. What recommendations would you make 
on scheduling work loads for future 
Institutes? — Some felt that fewer 
topics should be covered and covered 
in greater depth. Fewer class hours 
was felt to be important, facilitat- 
ing independent study, research and 
private conferences or small group 
conferences with the staff. 

B .3 . Extra Curricular Activities 

B.3.b. To what extent have they contributed 
to the success of the program? — 
Answers to this question can be class- 
ified under one of the following two 
categories: 1) extra curricular acti- 

vities were not emphasized. 2) extra 
curricular activities contributed 
greatly to the success of the Institute. 
They were extremely beneficial for pro- 
moting good group relations . The 
answers were about equally distributed 
under these two categories . 
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B.3.c. What recommendations would you make on 
extra curricular activities for future 
Institutes? — Many felt that the 
activity programs should not be changed. 
Some thought that a budget provision 
should be made for activities such as 
buffet dinners or a final luncheon. 
Others felt that extra curricular acti- 
vities should be planned as needed. 

B.5. Staff 

B.5.c. What percentage of your time are you 

giving to the Institute? — Repeated- 
ly staff members indicated that they 
were giving 100% of their time to the 
Institute. A few indicated 50%; this 
reduction in time relating to the 
other obligations to the college or 
local school. 

B.S.e. What experience have you had in teach- 
ing reading? — The staff members gen- 
erally had several years of teaching 
experience ranging from six to eighteen 
years . Among the experiences indicated 
were the following: published books, 

taught graduate courses, directed work- 
shops, administered as a principal, and/ 
or taught as an elementary or secondary 
teacher. 

B.6. Staff Meetings 

B.6.c. What recommendations would you make to 
improve the staff meetings of future 
Institutes? — A large percentage of 
staff members had no recommendations 
to make while some were very specific 
in their concern to improve efficiency. 
The need for more preplanning was men- 
tioned often so that materials would 
arrive on time, meeting schedules would 
be more flexible, and plenty of secre- 
tarial assistance would be available 
when needed. 

B.7. Staff 

B.7.b. Was the briefing ample? — All but 
three of the responses were "yes". 
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Those who said "no" stated that they 
required more time to achieve role 
clarity . 

B.7.d. What recommendations would you make 

on staff meetings for future Institutes? 
— The majority of staff members had no 
recommendations, stating that meetings 
had been adequate. A few members ex- 
pressed the need for more staff meet- 
ings, for better planning, and orienta- 
tion . 

B.8. Participants 

B.8.a.(6) What is your general appraisal of 
the participants in terms of their 
reaction to the Institute and gen- 
eral enthusiasm? — There were only 
a few negative remarks concerning 
participants . Most staff members 
agreed that participants were unusu- 
ally enthusiastic and hardworking. 

B.8.b.(2) What recommendations would you make 
.. on selection criteria for future 
Institutes? — Surprisingly, some 
of ths* staff members knew little 
about the selection criteria and 
indicated their desire to be in- 
formed. Others wanted the criteria 
to remain as they were. There were 
many remarks about the needs of 
participants -- that those whose 
needs were greater should have 
been selected. It was recommended 
that school principals be included 
in this group. 

Ill . Program and Practices 
B . Materials 

B.l. Are the materials which you are using 
adequate to the purposes of the Insti- 
tute? — Responses were primarily 
affirmative. A few reported need for 
more text books , more periodicals , 
more machines , or more supplementary 
books . 
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B. 6. What recommendations would you make on 

materials for future Institutes? — 

It was frequently remarked that, "In 
the future materials should be pur- 
chased through budget procedures". Ex- 
tensive follow-up to check on the use 
being made of the materials was also 
recommended. Many members had no 
recommendations to make. 

C . Approaches 

C.l. How effectively has instruction been 
meeting the needs of the participants 
(level, load, method)? — Most staff 
members answered "very effectively”. 
Others considered the pace too fast, 
considering the heavy load. 

C.2. How suited is the content of the In- 
stitute to the background and needs of 
the participants? — Many of the staff 
members stated that at the beginning 
of the Institute they were concerned 
about the participants T poor back- 
grounds; this however, became less 
important as time went on. Others 
felt that the content was very well 
suited to backgrounds . 

C.3. How effective have outside speakers or 
consultants been in advancing the pur- 
poses of the Institute? — Outside 
speakers and consultants in general 
were considered to be very effective. 
One comment which typified negative 
reaction was "authorities brought 
’canned speeches’". It was suggested 
that visiting lecturers carefully 
tailor their topics for the Institute. 

C.4. To what extent has your program in- 
creased awareness of the wide range 
of instructional approaches? — All 
responses clearly indicated that pro- 
grams were highly successful in in- 
creasing awareness of the wide range 
of instructional approaches . 

C.5. What special emphasis has character- 
ized your instructional program? — 

The eclectic approach to individual 



needs was often emphasized. Emphasis 
was also placed on practicum, lectures, 
group sessions, new instructional 
approaches , and individual remedial 
techniques . 

C.6. What is the relative emphasis given 
to lecture, discussion, consultant, 
media, work and study sessions? — 

Most staff members reported a good 
balance with approximately equal time 
given to work-study sessions and to 
lecture-discussion sessions. Some 
members stated a need for more lecture 
and more discussion. 

C.7. What means have been used to translate 

theory into practice? ■ — Demonstrations , 
classroom experiences, and the develop- 
ment of individual materials and pro- 
jects were most widely reported. In 
addition, case histories, practicum 
and group sessions were suggested as 
valuable approaches to translating 
theory into practice. 

C. 9. What recommendations would you make on 

approaches for future Institutes? — 
Recommendations included the need to 
carefully select consultants and sales- 
men and also to have more preplanning, 
more work with children, and better 
follow-up activities. 

D. Coordination 

D. 2. What recommendations would you make on 

coordination for future Institutes? — 
Many had no recommendations . Others 
advised the use of a team approach and 
more frequent planning and discussion 
sessions . 

E. Measurement 

E.2. How effective has measurement been in 
your program? — The great majority of 
the responses were, "very effective". 

The others felt it was too early to 
tell, or that more evaluation should 
be included. 
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E. 4. What recommendations would you make on 

measurement for future Institutes? 

Those who did not feel that measure- 
ment was adequate felt that there 
should be more examinations, more pre- 
tests , more actual practice and more 
follow-up . 

E • Physical Arrangements 

F. ll. General evaluation of physical arrange- 

ments. — In general the staff members 
thought physical arrangements were ad- 
equate. Inadequate arrangements high- 
lighted were poor air conditioning and 
insufficient room space. 

F .12 .. .Recommendations on physical arrange- 
ments for Directors of future Insti- 
tutes. — Recommendations most often 
emphasized were the need for improved 
air conditioning and more space--space 
for offices, work areas, libraries, 
and conference rooms . 



IV. Summary 

A. What have been the most valuable aspects 
of the Institute? — Changed attitudes, 
broadened understandings , integrated 
theory and practice, and development of 
new methods and materials have been the 
most valuable aspects identified by 
staff members. 

B. What are the chief problems which you 
encountered with the Institutes? — 

The administration in some cases was 
not providing Institute staff with 
support through secretarial help and 
improvement of physical arrangements . 
There was occasionally a lack of some 
necessary materials. The most trouble- 
some problem was finding enough time 
for all tnat had to be accomplished. 

C. Can the major needs in reading instruc- 
tion for teachers in your area be sub- 
stantially met by an Institute approach? 

Most of the staff members felt that 
major needs could be met through this 
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approach and expressed a desire for many 
Institutes of the same type. 

G. What is your general appraisal of the 
success of this Institute? — "Excell- 
ent", "successful", and "good" were 
the only comments received. Most often 
the Institute was reported to have been 
"successful". 

Summary : Director and Staff 

General Aims and Objectives 

Agreement was unanimous that the general objective, 
to improve the qualifications of individuals, was 
accomplished as a result of Institute experiences . 
However, the degree of improvement to be achieved was 
limited by the experience backgrounds of participants . 
Specific objectives indentified as particularly well 
met included: the development of operational plans for 
classroom use, awareness and understanding of a variety 
of techniques and materials, management of the class- 

'"•i 

room situation, linguistic and new media knowledge, 
and awareness of the nature and complexity of the 
reading process. Several objectives were neglected 
or difficult to attain in the time available. Notable 
among these were: the development of research orienta- 
tion and background, understanding of critical and 
creative reading, and use of equipment and materials. 
Objectives were clearly too broad. Major recommenda- 
tions called for a smaller number of objectives more 
intensively pursued. 
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Size of Institute 

Institute enrollments ranged from twenty to 
eighty participants. Drop-outs were rare and due to 
illness when they occurred. The most common enroll- 
ment was forty participants which was considered a 
manageable number even though available facilities 
and staff size were thought important in determining 
size. Communication and individual contact were im- 
portant factors in that recommendation. 

Schedule 

Length of Institute term ranged from four to 
eight weeks . Most Directors felt a six-week term 
would most effectively accomplish Institute objec- 
tives and coordinate with school and college sched- 
ules. Work loads were heavy and scheduled from twen- 
ty to forty hours per week. Additional evening 
scheduling was arranged in some programs. A general 
feeling of satisfaction with scheduling was evident 
among the Directors. Recommendations for change 
called for reduction in scheduled time with thirty 
to thirty-five hours considered optimal. Extra cur- 
ricular activities were included in Institute pro- 
grams. A few Directors felt them useful but inciden- 
tal adjuncts to the program, while most valued tnem 
highly for rapport and informal idea exchange. 



Administrati on 



Directors were generally of high academic rank 
and extensive teaching experience. Predominantly 
reading specialists, the Directors felt reading ex- 
perience essential to the effective administration 
of an Institute. However 1 , a few Directors believed 
their duties so administrative that reading back- 
grounds would not be required. College Deans were 
instrumental in selecting the majority of Institute 
Directors. The time devoted to the Institute by the 
Directors was almost universally reported to be 100%. 

A few Directors reported also spending 50% time in the 
spring term. Directing an Institute was clearly 
thought to be a full time job with additional time 
needed during the preceding term. Directors gener- 
ally selected staff members. Strong support by 
College administrative officials was reported through- 
out. A few instances were noted, however, in which 
support was not adequate. Difficulties were usually 
related to negotiations with business offices. Full 
time secretarial help was considered necessary during 
the Institute and during the preceding term. Addit- 
ional clerical help was also thought to be essential. 
Pre-Institute briefings were felt to be vaulable, 
and the recommendation was made for increased time 
and support. 
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Participants 



The Reading Institutes were well publicized. Par- 
ticipant response was large. Inadequate Institute des- 
criptions created unwieldy screening and correspondence 
problems . Among the most common selection criteria 
were: recommendations from supervisors, statements 

of purpose, college transcripts, and plans for future 
service. Participants were given no preference by 
colleges from which they graduated. Most accepted 
when invitations were extended. A few, however, re- 
ceived multiple invitations and could be selective. 
Directors were highly satisfied with the type of par- 
ticipants obtained. They were described as being en- 
thusiastic, cooperative and hard working. Regional 
selection was suggested as an aid to follow-up acti- 
vities. A strong recommendation was also made that 
participants be better alerted to the demands that 
would be made of them. 

Congruence 

Modifications in Institute plans of operation were 
minor and generally were concerned with overly-tight 
work schedules. Some adjustments were made to give 
participants more opportunity for individual projects. 
Some few made modifications so as to accomodate ad*- 
ditional guest lecturers or to provide more discussion 
time . 
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Materials 

The effective use of materials was said to be a 
major factor in Institute success. Most Directors be- 
lieved that materials were being use appropriately-. 
However, a few Directors reported that materials were 
introduced in such profusion that the effect was dis- 
tracting and that no real analysis of materials in 
depth was possible. Even so, a variety of material 
was considered to be important and more material would 
have been generally welcomed. Much of the material in 
the Institute programs was acquired without expense 
from commercial book exhibits , college centers , or 
participant’s personal resources. 

In addition, teacher and committee -made materials 
contributed in an important way. Among materials de- 
veloped this way were source books, handbooks, and 
audio-visual aids . New materials were received con- 
tinuously from publishers in most Institutes, and 
Directors judged this source of materials to be of 
great value. New media were incorporated into most 
programs effectively , but experiences in the use of 
new media were limited. Materials were felt to play 
such an important role in Institute success that it 
was thought budgetary provision for their purchase 
should be extended. 
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Approaches 



Programs were judged by the Directors to be meet- 
ing the needs of the participants very effectively. 
Schedules were for the most part well balanced but 
exceedingly demanding. Approaches used included 
lecture-discussion sessions, demonstrations, discuss- 
ion groups, individual counseling, and independent 
study and research. In many programs intensive work 
with children was considered an integral component. 
Reading sophistication was not as uniform as had been 
expected by most Directors, and the recommendation was 
made that better provision be made to accommodate in- 
dividual differences. 

Visiting speakers and consultants contributed to 
most programs and were generally considered very help- 
ful. Publishers 1 representatives appeared to be the 
least effective contributors and should be carefully 
selected. When outside consultants or lecturers were 
used Directors felt that an extensive involvement in 
the Institute was important. It was, therefore, 
strongly recommended that visiting lecturers spend at 
least two days with the Institute taking an active 
part in its program in addition to their presenta- 
tions. Since visiting lecturers had a tendency to 
over-theorize, it was recommended that lecture content 
be better adapted to the context of the Institute. 
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The wide range of materials and methods available was 
emphasized and considered valuable by most Institute 
Directors . 

Additional areas of emphasis were reported to be 
independent study, individualizing instruction, trans- 
lating theory into practice, and the critical evalua- 
tion of new reading programs and materials . Whenever 
Directors indicated that programs were not adequately 
balanced, they recommended less lecture-discussion 
and more practicum and individual project time. 

Written projects in the form of term papers, syllabi, 
summaries, and source books were developed as an aid 
to extending experiences following the Institute. 

Taped lecture and oral reports appeared to be useful 
devices . 

Organized follow-up was not well planned in most 
Institutes and additional financial assistance for 
that purpose was a frequent recommendation. Among the 
strongest and most frequently made recommendations was 
work with children. The most common approaches to in- 
tegrating Institute components were reported to have 
been staff discussions and thorough advanced planning 
sessions . 

Measurement 

A variety of measurement techniques was reported 
by most Institute Directors. Post-tests and pre- 
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tests were reported in addition to final papers , group 
presentations, individual projects and informal evalua- 
tion and discussion. Measurement techniques were felt 
to have been effective by most Directors . A notable 
exception was the use of examinations as a prerequisite 
to grading. Directors observed that participants were 
hard working and responsible and were in many cases pro 
ductively occupied on individual projects which had to 
be discontinued for examination study. It was recom- 
mended that more use be made of pre-tests to facili- 
tate individual instruction and that follow-up measures 
be employed to determine Institute effectiveness. 
Physical Arrangements 

Office space was generally considered adequate, 
although some Directors shared offices with other 
staff members . Among the limitations reported in a 
few instances were overcrowding, small size, and in- 
adequate supply provisions. Occasionally, Directors 
operated from desks in the Institute classroom. Air- 
conditioning problems were identified in a few in- 
stances . Office conditions were generally consider- 
ed satisfactory. 

Dormitory arrangements for participants were de- 
scribed as excellent. Dormitories shared with other 
summer school students were considered satisfactory, 
but advantages were indicated for conditions in 
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which participants lived closely together. Dining 
arrangements were generally made with college cafe- 
terias or student centers. Special irrangements in- 
cluded dormitories, snackbars, canteen trucks or 
special dining rooms. In some Institutes, partici- 
pants were kept together for meals and in others they 
dined with regular summer school students. No strong 
recommendations were reported for dining arrangements 
Considerable variation was observed in the number 
of classrooms available to the Institutes. These 
ranged frcm one to fifteen. Some Directors felt seri 

t 

ously limited by a single classroom while others re- 
ported an entire school building available for the 
Institute. The availability of classroom space was 
judged to be an important factor in Institute success 
Institute isolation was considered important to 
avoid distracting noises and confusion. Workshop 
space was an important provision and was most fre- 
quently located in the regular classroom. Where 
special workrooms were provided they were used exten- 
sively and considered to be. of great value. 

Directors reported a great variety of equipment 
employed in the Institute programs . Most Institutes 
included such common equipment as film-strip projec- 
tors , mimeograph machines , tape recorders , over-head 
projectors and typewriters. Special equipment 



represented in the Institute programs include con- 
trolled readers, closed-circuit television, photo- 
copiers, thermo-fax machines, telebinoculars, tach- 
istoscopes and perceptoscopes . 

Library facilities were considered adequate by 
three -fourths of the Directors. Those reporting in- 
adequate facilities indicated deficiencies in journals 
professional books, and bibliographies. Both college 
and special Institute libraries were generally avail- 
able. Several universities had special reading center 

libraries on which the Institutes could draw. Mater- 

1 

ials rooms were thought to be of great value and it 
was recommended that they be both convenient and 
available to participants during non-institute hours. 
Most Institute activity centers were located in the 
same building or closely grouped. A few however, 
were judged to be too widely scattered, causing par- 
ticipants to walk several miles a day. Special pro- 
vision was rarely made for participants with depen- 
dents . Those participants arranged their own accom- 
modations , which were reported to have been satisfac- 
tory. 

Follow-up 

Follow-up plans were generally vague and not em- 
phasized during pre-institute planning sessions. How- 
ever, a number of suggestions were given by Directors 



•for possible. follow-up activities. These included 
letters to superintendents or principals informing 
them of Institute experiences and the effectiveness 
of participants, post-institute questionnaires to 
participants, visits by Director and staff to local 
schools , participant news letters and report planning 
sessions during the Institute. Second year Institutes 
were frequently recommended,. Several Directors in- 
tended to prepare participants to share Institute ex- 
periences and assume in-service leadership. The ex- 
tension of the Institute to the local sch ols was 
: accomplished through individual projects in which 
plans of operation were developed and through the 
accumulation of Institute materials such as taped lec- 
tures and oral reports . 

Summary , 

Institute experiences were unanimously rated by 
the Directors as successful. Among the most valuable 
factors identified were: opportunity for participants 

to work together and share their problems and ideas , 
understanding of the nature and the complexity of the 
reading process , attention given to the provision for 
individual differences, exposure to wide fange of 
methods and materials , and practical experiences work- 
ing with children. 

Tight scheduling created a problem in many Insti- 
tutes. Objectives were ambitious and time was limited. 
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Directors felt they were not able to adequately cover 
all of the material in the time available. Additional 
problems were reported in some cases related to admin- 
istrative support, secretarial help, office space, and 
inadequate pre-institute publicity. r 

The Reading Institute as an approach to meeting 
the needs of teachers in the various geographic areas 
was rated excellent with the qualification that ad- 
ditional Institutes of similar type would be necessary 
if maximum benefit were co accrue from such a problem. 
Directors felt that one other good way to effect 

i 

change in reading instruction would be Reading Insti- 
tute programs for principals and supervisors. 
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INTERVIEWS WITH PARTICIPANTS 
Responses to Check-list Items 

Participants were interviewed by each member of a 
visiting team. Not all participants at an Institute 
were interviewed by an evaluator. Usually they were 
selected on a random order basis. The following check 
list items were used to guide the interview. 

The responses as recorded here represent a colla- 
tion as was true of the accounts of the administra- 
tors and staffs reported in the previous section. 

The regional evaluator . collated the notes of his 
team. These collations were then combined into a rep- 
resentative statement for each item by the Director, 
the Associate Director, and the coordinator of this 
survey. These collations were reviewed at the Boulder 
meeting by the Regional Directors to determine the 
degree to which the digest statements were representa- 
tive and acceptable. Adjustments were then made as 
recommended and resubmitted to the Regional Director 
in writing for comments . From this resulted the 
following digest statements for each item. 

I . General Objectives 

1.1 How many of the general aims of this In- 
stitute do you remember? — The number of 
general objectives declared by the differ- 
ent Institutes ranged from one general 
objective accompanied by fourteen specific 
objectives to ten general objectives. The 
average number of objectives declared 
might be estimated at about five . 



Participants interviewed in group sit- 
uations could recall most of the objectives 
set forth by an Institute. Usually, though, 
their recall was vague about specifics . 

This was true even though in one instance 
' the respondents had been primed the week be- 
fore the visitation was made. 

1.2 How well do you think the general aims of 
this Institute are being achieved? — 

Even though responses to question (1) had 
shown only general recall of objectives,, 
responses to this question ranged frcm 
"fairly well" to "excellent”. In almost 
every instance responses to objectives con- 
cerned with materials received a consistent 
high rating, even though one Institute 
visited did not have library facilities a- 
vailable. In general, respondents wished 
more had been done with the practical 
aspect of methods of teaching and that 
opportunities to work with children had 

* been provided. 

1.3 What were your objectives in applying to 
this Institute? — Repeatedly respondents 
said they wanted to become more effective 
teachers . This high hope could be inter- 
preted as being all-embracing and included 
concern for methodology, for students, and 
for school programs .• Even so, in many in-, 
stances, respondents gave voice to these 
ambitions by naming them specifically -as 
well. 

1 . 4- What objectives did you have that have not 
been achieved? — Most of the responses to 
this question could be classed under a one- 
word category "none”. A goodly number also 
came under the "good-but" category. The 
"buts" were concerned with lack of practi- 
cal experience with children, insufficient 
emphasis on methods or over-emphasis of 
one method, and lack of opportunity to 
translate ideas into a course of action for 
their home schools. 

1.5 What recommendations do you have concerning 
general objectives for Directors of future 
Institutes? — Overwhelmingly, the respon- 
dents recommended more opportunity to work 
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with children under supervision so that 
ideas theorized could be tested and so 
that some teaching skill could be acquired. 
In a goodly number of instances respon- 
dents urged that different views be pre- 
sented so that participants could better 
judge the merit of the single approach 
, being stressed. Even though most Insti- 
tutes had stated that attention would be 
given to a range of reading levels (K-6 
or 7-12) many participants felt that one 
level was over-stressed (primary or junior 
high) . Limiting the number of Institute 
objectives was urged. 

Size of Institute 



2.1 What is your opinion about the size of 
the group in the Institute? — The range 
of opinions expressed here. is considerable. 
Some felt an Institute with one-hundred 
participants wasn’t too 'large and others 
felt that they should be limited to twenty 
or twenty- five. In general, the range 
suggested as workable was thirty to forty. 

# » * 

Some' of the Institutes had regularly 
scheduled group sessions and this helped 
overcome the liabilities of a large single 
unit. A good recommendation mentioned on 
several occasions was to keep group size 
small enough so that respondents could work 
•‘together effectively. 

2.2 What is your opinion about small group 
meetings? — The participants’ opinions 
could best be classed under two labels: 
’’more’’ and ’’extremely valuable’’. Almost 
unanimous agreement was evident in the 
thirty-three reports submitted. Some did 
express the opinion that group effective- 
ness could be improved if an able instruc- 
tor participated. Others felt that the 
informal coffee break gatherings and the 
like were priceless opportunities. Appar- 
ently, much sharing occurred during the 
group sessions both formal and informal. 

2.3 What is your opinion about the opportunity 
for individual counseling and guidance? — 
Again, responses indicated much satisfaction 
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with the arrangements and the opportuni- 
ties . In a few instances it was thought 
that the opportunity could have been in- 
creased if the few instructors had not 
been so fully scheduled. Special commen- 
dation was expressed in support of the 
practice of having participants and staff 
commonly housed. This provided oppor- 
tunity for counseling. 

2.4 What recommendations on size do you have 
for Directors of future Institutes? — 

Asked to give a specific recommendation 
resulted in more specific endorsement for 
the thirty to forty limit expressed earlier. 
Only a few now suggested group sessions as 
an acceptable way of increasing the total 
group size. 

3 . Schedule 



3.1 What do you think about the length of 
terms of the Institutes? — There was 
strong consensus in support of the six- 
week time period. A number of eight -week 
sessions evoked the response that six 
weeks would have been adequate with better 
planning. Teachers’ need for a holiday 
was voiced on a number of occasions as 
support for a six-week session. 

3.2 What do you think about the length of an 
Institute day? — Most of the participants 
felt that Institute days were too long. 

They realized that much had to be done and 
they felt the usual teacher dedication to 
duties but they also felt that the point 

of diminishing returns exacted a daily toll. 
More time was needed for reflection and 
individual research said some. 

3.3 What do you think about the length of an 
Institute week? — A five-day week was the 
verdict. Some suggested a four and one- 
half day-week to give commuters more time! 
to commute and to ease up on the week-end 
use of time for homework. 

3.4 What is your opinion on the' extra- 

■/ curricular or social activities planned 

as a part of this Institute? — "Mixed 
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feelings” tends to best describe responses 
to this item. Most of the Institutes 
scheduled informal activities and where 
they were carefully planned they were a 
welcomed part of the Institute even though, 
as many said, not an essential part. The 
participants who came from distant points 
geographically felt that more time should 
have been allowed and planned for local 
visiting of a cultural nature. 

3.5 What is your opinion on the amount of free 
time allowed by the Institute schedule? — 
"What' T s that?” is the response that best 
characterizes participant’s reaction to 
this inquiry. This followed by ”we need 
it" gives a good picture of their opinions. 
Apparently little if any free time was 
scheduled even for research work and this 
apparently was considered poor planning. 

3.6 What do you think about ,the rigor of the 
schedule for non-class hours? — Non-class 
hours , particularly evenings , even when 
not scheduled, were too demanding because 
of "home work" requirements . Participants 
said this was particularly true of the 
first weeks of an Institute. Participants 
with families and commuters voiced special 
objections. Cultural activities scheduled 
evenings met with endorsement. 

3.7 What recommendations on schedules for Di- 
rectors of future Institutes do you have? 

. — As one reporter put it, most Institute 
schedules sinned on the topic of over- 
commitment. Afternoon schedules were 
challenged particularly. That is the time 
when individual study, counseling, contact 
with children should have been scheduled. 
Many expressed the need for more contact 
with children and hoped this would be 
scheduled in future Institutes. 

*+. Administration 

M-.l What do you think was particularly good 
about the administration of this Insti- 
tute? — The wording of this question in- 
vited a positive and favorable response. 
That this was not true in a fair number of 
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instances allows for speculation of a 
"soul searching" nature. Those that did 
respond favorably usually listed good man- 
agement, first . Other ideas receiving fav- 
orable mention were scheduling of guest 
authorities , the variety of the plans , the 
opportunity for guidance and counseling, 
and the provisions for housing. 

4.2 What did you think of the Director’s au- 
thority as compared with his responsi- 
bility? — Generally, the participants 
thought the Director’s authority was in 
keeping with his responsibility. A number 
of respondents referred to harassment on 
the part of other local administrative 
people as being a deterrent. In a few in- 
stances , apparently Directors had to delib- 
erately establish themselves as in authority 
and participants were aware of this need and 
referred to it as unfortunate. 

* f 

4.3 What suggestions do you have for the im- 

provement of administration for future In- 
stitutes? — Among the suggestions "more 
administrative help" appeared most frequent- 
ly. Others were: easing time schedule, 

better staff-director cooperation, more de- 
tailed information, and less structure. 



5. Staff 

5.1 What is your opinion of the staff of this 
Institute? Their, qualifications ; their 
effectiveness; their impact on you? — 

The response to the instructors was large- 
ly favorable and enthusiastically so. Some 
reasons given for the enthusiasm were: well- 

qualified, practical, not condescending. 

Some felt that the staff should have asked 
to do more demonstrating. Some exceptions 
were noted but this is to be expected and 
adds to the value of the comments . 

Some comment was made about the level 
of experience and knowledge of certain staff 
members . Apparently there were a fair 
number of instances in which all of the 
staff were knowledgeable largely at the 
primary level of reading instruction and 
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not at the intermediate and secondary 
level. As a result in instances little 
if any attention was given to secondary 
level reading instruction. This response 
seems to confirm responses to item 1.5. 

5.2 What is your opinion of the visiting con- 
sultants: their qualifications, their 

effectiveness , their impact on you? — 

More positive reactions were received 
than negative ones. Those enthusiastic 
said they liked the variety, the compe- 
tence, and opportunity. Those opposed or 
in doubt felt that the presentations had 
not been integrated into the total plan, 
that the consultants were condescending, 
and that some came only to promote a cer- 
tain product. Book company consultants 
were singled out for negative comment in 
a fair number of instances. 

5.3 Plow effectively were the staff and the con- 
sultant activities coordinated? — Most 
respondents were of the opinion that the 
coordination of effort could have been 
improved. Follow-up sessions were recom- 
mended as being helpful. Again book 
company representatives were singled out 
for criticism. 

5.4 What do you think is the likelihodd' that 
ideas developed at this Institute may be 
carried back by Institute staff members 
and transmitted to pre-service teachers, 
thus overcoming a need on their part for 
similar Institutes? — Most of the parti- 
cipants felt that they couldn’t very well 
make a judgment in this regard but thought 
that there was some likelihood that this 
might happen. There was considerable agree 
ment, though, that the Institutes served 
such a useful purpose that staff carry- 
back could never replace them. 

5.5 What did you think about the staff’s 
attitude toward you? — ’’Excellent’’, 
’’professional", "stimulating", are the 
terms that best describe how the partici- 
pants felt about Institute staffs’ atti- 
tudes toward them. Apparently rapport 
was good in all instances reported. 
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5.6 What recommendations on staff do you have 
for Directors of future Institutes? — 
Obtain staff people who can demonstrate 
practices they recommend and who will in- 
sist on using children was one of the 
most frequently mentioned recommendations. 
Caution was expressed concerning the over- 
use of national authorities. Better use 
of skilled local people who understood 
classroom teachers’ needs was urged. Again 
hook company salespeople were singled out 
for criticism. Continue to make every 
effort to integrate courses. 

6. Participants 



6.1 What did you think about the way you were 
selected to attend this Institute? — 

Most participants didn’t know how they 
were selected but were pleased that they 
were. Institute announcements all declared 
eligibility regulations and it seems 
strange, therefore, that participants 
didn’t know why they were chosen. 

6.2 Do you think the composition of the group 
was in keeping with the objectives de- 
clared? — Consensus was strong and favor- 
able. Singled out for special mention 
were the common needs of the members, the 
contribution made possible by their geo- 
graphic distribution, and the value of the 
different degrees of experience and pro- 
fessional training represented. Some par- 
ticipants objected to the fact that the 
Institute population wasn’t more homogen- 
eous . 

6.3 Do you think practices and procedures pre- 
sented were such that they could be im- 
plemented by you and shared by you? — 

Many of the practices could be implemen- 
ted and shared, the respondents thought. 
Concern was voiced over the promotion of 
machines and commercial items. Again, 
participants voiced a desire for more 
practical demonstrations of practices and 
procedures . 

6.4 Did you have assurance from your local 
authorities that they would support your 
attempt to try out ideas obtained at the 
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Institute? — Not all participants felt 
that they had the self-assurance needed 
to try out new ideas. This concern was 
voiced among participants at almost every 
Institute. Most hoped that they could 
obtain support from their local authori- 
ties to put into practice the ideas ob- 
tained at the Institute. 

6.5 Did your local authorities have any plans 
for using you in in-service programs or 
as a participant in local profession of 
organizing action meetings? — "Some said 
yes, but many said no" is a statement made 
by one regional evaluator and this seems 
to describe best the circumstance in the 
different Institutes. 

6.6 What recommendations on participations do 

you have for Directors of future Insti- 
tutes? — Specific recommendations were 
made as follows: Have an advanced Insti- 

tute for the same participants ; have the 
Institute aid participants with follow-up 
and the obtaining of local support, con- 
tinue inviting participants so as to rep- 
resent a geographical spread but only if 
the nature of the Institute permits such 

a distribution; invite more men to attend; 
invite more young teachers; have pre- 
Xnstitute interviews with participants; 
invite more principals; provide for spe- 
cial interests. 

7 . Course Content 

7.1 What means were employed to transfer the- 
ory in lectures to practical work? — 

Many practices were mentioned and the en- 
thusiasm for the means used ranged from 
high to none. The practices of some In- 
stitutes were considered inadequate. 

Means listed most frequently were: role- 
playing; demonstrations with adults; de- 
monstrations with children; practicums; 
projects; field trips. 

7.2 Do you think a good balance was maintained 
between theory and practice? — Most of 
the respondents felt that there was "more 
theory than practice" and that circum- 
stances should have been reversed. In 
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only one Institute did the participants 
feel that there had been too much practice. 
A recommendation that reoccured time and 
again was for the use of children. 

7.3 Do you think the course content reflected 
good appreciation for the contributions 
from related disciplines? — Respondents 
were pleased with the attention given to 
related disciplines. In some few instances 
they were enthusiastic and in some few in- 
stances they voiced concern. Two areas 
mentioned favorably were psychology and 
sociology. 

7.M- Do you think the course content was real- 
istically related to the Institutes' ob- 
jectives? — TT Yes TT was the answer and the 
only answer noted in twenty-two of the 
replies. The others were all qualified 
TT yes TT replies except one. In this in- 
stance the respondents said that not only 
was the course content unrealistic but 
also they resented the erroneous assump- 
tions made about their backgrounds and 
abilities . 

7.5 Was the course content congruent with 
your expectations? — Again the majority 
of the replies was TT yes TT . In some in- 
stances the "yes” was qualified by adding 
that they had received more than they had 
expected. In about one-fourth of the in- 
stances respondents had expected more work 
with children and were disappointed. 

7.6 What did you think about the different as- 
pects of reading instruction dealt with 

at this Institute? — A majority of the In- 
stitutes were rated excellent on this as- 
pect of their presentation. However, most 
of the replies were qualified. Concern was 
expressed because in instances one proce- 
dure was singled out as a panacea and over- 
stressed. One Institute received an en- 
thusiastic rating on the use of television. 
In fact, the evaluator added a hardy en- 
dorsement in a parenthesized comment „ 

7.7 Which aspect of reading instruction did you 
find most impressive? — Two aspects of 
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reading instruction that were most im- 
pressive were "individualized instruction" 
and "remedial and diagnostic procedures". 

The former was interpreted as meaning help 
for individual pupils more than "individu- 
alized" instruction as compared with "group" 
instruction. 

7.8 What methods of presentation did you find 
most effective? — The "lecture-discussion" 
method was endorsed as the most effective 
and it seems was used most frequently. In 
some instances the use of "media -devices" 
was mentioned as being particularly help- 
ful. 

7.9 What were the salient features of the 
courses presented? — In a goodly number 
of instances this item was considered re- 
dundant. In those instances in which 
replies were received the respondents used 
the generic "practical"- and "revealing". 

7.10 What recommendations on course content do 
you have for Directors of future Insti- 
tutes? — Recommendations made reflected 
clearly the responses made to previous 
items in this area. This consistency has 
significance. Items meriting repeating 
were: more work with children; more 

visits to schools or classrooms; better 
use of new media; more observation; more 
opportunity for participants to work with 
children and be observed by a supervisor; 
more concern about upper grade level and 
high school level reading instruction; 
less emphasis on a panacea; and plan courses 
• and schedules so that Institute Directors 
could teach. 

8 . Practicums 



8.1 What did you think about the integration 
of methods and materials? — "Excellent" 
is the rating that occurred most fre- 
quently. Qualified ratings listed such 
items as: too much commercial emphasis; 

too much method; not enough on how to use 
materials displayed and briefly described. 
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8.2 What did you think about the seminar-type 
sessions? — "Seminar”, "Practicum" , and 
"Circle" seemed to be used synonymously 
and to obtain a consistent high endorse- 
ment. The three terms seemed to describe 
the circumstances adequately. (Seated in 
a circle or around a table was a practi- 
cal way to have participants participate.) 

8.3 Did you think the schedule allowed ade- 
quately for such activities? — Either 
the respondents were pleased with the 
schedule provision for Practicums or they 
thought even more time should have been 
allotted. Caution was voiced here, though, 
in that some suggested that the sessions 
should definitely be supervised. 

8.4 What recommendations do you have about 
practicums for Directors of future Insti- 
tutes? — Over and over again respondents 
suggested the use of children for demon- 
stration purposes and for student teach- 
ing "experience" and thought that the 
practicum time was the time to be practi- 
cal. Supervised, seminars were highly en- 
dorsed. 

9 . Tests 

~ «# 

9.1 What did you think about the way the In- 
stitute- measured your progress? — Replies 
to this question indicate that in most in- 
stances the participants were uninformed 
about the tests they were to take, didn't 
know the results of tests they had taken, 
and in instances didn't even know that 
they were to be tested. In some cases, 
participants did report satisfaction with 
the way they were being measured. 

9.2 What procedure for measuring the achieve- 
ment of your children did you find most 
impressive? — Informal teacher prepared 
tests earned approval and appreciation in 
many instances . In most instances stan- 
dardized tests were either not considered, 
dealt, with only briefly, or seemed unre- 
lated to the objectives set. Participants 
felt strongly about these conditions and 
the lack of specific help. 
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9.3 As a result of the Institute, do you 
think you are more sensitive to the value 
of school records as a guide for differ- 
entiating instruction? — Generally res- 

, pondents felt that they were more sensi- 
tive to the value of records but the lack 
of enthusiasm along with the desire to 
know more specifically how records help 
seems to appraise the circumstances. 
Records should not come under the "busy 
work" category neither should they be 
overlooked as a source of help. How 
records can be of specific help in an in- 
structional situation seems to have puz- 
zled participants . 

9.4 Do you think you have learned how to make 
use of both informal and formal tests to 
determine learner needs? — Participants 
felt that they had learned how to make 
more effective use of informal tests but 
generally felt that this was not true 
about the use of standardized tests. 

9.5 What recommendations do you have concern- 
ing tests for Directors of future Insti- 
tutes? — The recommendations were as 
vague and indecisive as were the reac- 
tions to the four items under the test 
category. All felt that more should be 
done in this area, but were uncertain as 
to what should be done. Participants 
did, however, urge that more attention 

be given to the role of standardized 
tests in the total reading instruction 
program, particularly the uses of test 
results for instructional purposes. 

10 . Follow-up 

10.1 What kind of follow-up would you like to 
have as a result of this Institute? — 

All were agreed that some form of follow- 
up should be done if at all possible. 

Of the proposals made, two occurred with 
some regularity: a visit in the parti- 

cipant's school by the Institute Direc- 
tor or a staff member; and, another In- 
stitute. Also suggested with some fre- 
quency was the proposal for a mid-winter 
get-together of the participants and the 




Institute staff. Other ideas meriting 
mention were a questionnaire, more ad- 
vanced work to be taken in a local Instit- 
ution, a newsletter. 

10.2 Do you think Institute follow-up through 
your school administrators or supervisors 
would be advisable? — Opinions were 
sharply divided. Some said "Yes, posi- 
tively"; others said "Definitely, no". 

The following idea, "Perhaps a letter or 
a memo would help", received considerable 
support. All in all, participants ex- 
pressed concern atoDUt the prospects of 
such action. 

10.3 What do you think about doing additional 
work, taking college courses, partici- 
pating in in-service programs, pursuing 
a degree program, attending other insti- 
tutes as a follow-up on this Institute? 

— Attending other institutes was singled 
out as the most desired form of follow- 
up. Taking college courses received en- 
dorsement but only mildly so. Partici- 
pation in in-service programs received a 
guarded reply and an "if this" - type of 
qualification . 

10.4- Do you see any carry-over of reading in- 
structional procedures to the content 
areas? — Consensus was a strong "Yes", 
and particularly in the language arts . 

10.5 How has your attitude toward profession- 
al organizations been influenced by this 
Institute? * - "No response" was obtained 
in a large number of instances . Some 
did express interest in joining such or- 
ganizations as NCTE and IRA. Some indi- 
cated that they had been reading the 
journals published by these organizations 
and they would continue to do so. 

10.6 Would you have preferred to attend an 
Institute that did not offer college 
credit and thus avoided the need for 
tests and a grade? — "A resounding no", 
and "ninety-nine percent ' no" , are two 
comments that best describe reactions to 
this item. Participants linked credit 
and salary increment together and made 
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few comments about credits and profes,- 
sional improvement and degree attainment. 

10.7 What recommendations do you have concern- 
ing follow-up for Directors of future In- 
stitutes? — In reply to this item, parti- 
cipants added an idea not expressed 
earlier. Institute plans should provide 
for follow-up, and this should be required 
for approval by the U.S, Office of Educa- 
tion. Proposals advanced again were: 
Visits by the Institute Director and by 
staff if possible; a mid-winter reunion 
of participants;., an advanced Institute 
next year for the same participants; a 
questionnaire; and a newsletter. 

11. Resources 



11.1 What did you think about the library facil- 
ities available at this Institute? — 
Replies rated library facilities from in- 
adequate to excellent. Some suggested a 
special Institute library or a special 
center for participants in a university 
library. 

11.2 What did you think about the materials 
available for your use? — Apparently 
every Institute had available a good 
supply of materials , at least this is what 
the participants said without qualifica- 
tions . 

11.3 What did you think about the educational 
media available for use? — Generally 
speaking, all were pleased with the use 
of new media and singled out television 
for special commendation. 

11.4 What recommendations on resources do you 
have for Directors of future Institutes? 

— Even though reaction to materials had 
been an unqualified "good", certain speci- 
fic recommendations were made . Materials 
should be better organized for use prior 
to Institutes getting started; materials 
could be better organized into interest 
areas and instructional levels; separate 
rooms should be provided to house mater- 
ials so that participants could use the 
facilities without disturbing other acti- 
vities ; and participants should be allowed 
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more free time so that materials could be 
examined carefully and leisurely. 

12 . New Approaches 

12.1 What new approaches did you learn about 
at this Institute? — "Everything, in 

our opinion, was new to most participants", 
is how one visiting team reported on a 
particular Institute and this seems to be 
the answer that best describes responses 
to new approaches. While many listed 
specific ideas that were considered new, 
two things were apparent: the same "new" 

ideas :were listed again and again; and, 
the "new" and the "old" were confused in 
many people’s minds. Some expressed 
caution about the over-emphasis of one 
"new" idea. 

12.2 Did you become familiar with the theory 
underlying the new approaches? — Theory 
as well as content about new approaches 
was being given most Institute partici- 
pants. The majority felt satisfied on 
this score. 

12.3 What did you learn about new approaches 
other than projective devices? — Replies 
to this item reflected satisfactory 
learning about new approaches other than 
mechanical devices. Some said that they 
had learned to be more guarded about the 
acceptance and use of "packaged" mater- 
ials. Others said they didn’t realize 
there were so many roads to Rome. 

12. M- What did you think about the opportunity 
you had to work with new approaches? — 

Most participants felt that they had good 
opportunity to learn about the approaches 
but needed more opportunity to work with 
the approaches . 
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Summary : Participants T Responses 

General Objectives 

Institutes should declare only one or two objec- 
tives many participants indicated, and should concen- 
trate on the attainment of these objectives through- 
out. Participants should know clearly what the 
objectives are, should refer to the objectives con- 
stantly, and should help determine whether or not and 
to what degree the objectives are being attained. 

Participants should be more clearly screened in 
terms of their personal objectives, or more arbi- 
trarily selected in terms of the Institutes 11 declared 
objectives . 

Participants were consistent and forceful in 
their recommendation that Institute objectives could 
have been realized to a better degree if children had 
been used for demonstration purposes and for practice- 
teaching opportunity. Participants also felt that 
objectives could have been realized more advantageous- 
ly if they had been presented with facts and specifics 
about newer methods and then allowed to make their 
own judgments as to the merits of any one approach. 
Size of Institute 

A general feeling of staisfaction with Institute 
size was expressed. Even so, it was recommended that 
future Institutes be limited in size to between 
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thirty and forty. Larger Institutes should be accom- 
plished by definite scheduling of small "interest” 
groups so that sharing and learning could be enhanced. 
Schedule 

"Overscheduled" seems to best describe reactions 
of participants to Institutes . In the future , they 
suggested limiting Institutes to no more than six 
weeks in length. The Institute week should leave 
week-ends free and allow one or two afternoons during 
the week to be free. Institute days were too long. 
Social activities of a limited number are welcomed. 
Participants who commute or who bring families need 
to be given more thought when schedules are planned. 
Teachers are well known for being dedicated and hard 
working and this condition requires more careful 
thought be given to home work suggested and/or re- 
quested. 

Administration 

Administrators of Institutes met with good ap- 
proval. Participants, if anything, were sympathetic 
about the busy schedules of administrators. 

More administrative help should be available and 
participants should know about this before signing 
up for an Institute. Better working relationships 
between university authorities and Institute admin- 
istrators was thought to be necessary in some in - 
stances . 
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Staff 



Staff people should be qualified professional 
people who can demonstrate their methods as well as 
preach them. Book company people were criticized 
for promoting. Consultants should be able profession 
al people who can demonstrate as well as theorize and 
who should have appropriate respect for the capabili- 
ties of the participants. Local reading or language 
arts specialists should be used to better advantage. 
It was felt that there would be little likelihood 
that staff members working with undergraduate pre- 
service teachers would give the undergraduates enough 
of the Institute to make it unnecessary for them to 
attend a similar Institute at some future time. 
Participants 

Participants should know how and why they are 
selected to attend an Institute. Where possible, 
pre-institute interviews should be planned. School 
authorities should have a better understanding of 
the advantages to their schools resulting from a 
teacher’s participation in an Institute. Partici- 
pants welcomed the opportunity to share ideas with 
teachers from different parts of the country when 
such arrangement was feasible. 

Course Content 

Course content should at least give as much. 
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time to practice as to theory. Practice should be 
accomplished with children by demonstration and by 
student -teaching opportunity. Integrating course 
content when an inter-disciplinary approach is- possi- 
ble is good. If anything, instructors should make 
better use of newer media of presentation. 

Practicums 

Practicums met with wide and high level endorse- 
ment. They should be carefully scheduled and super- 
vised. Practicums should permit participants to work 
with children. 

Tests 

Participants were pleased to know more about in- 
formal testing procedures and would have liked to know 
more about standardized tests and the purposes they 
serve. Participants voiced concern about tests used 
by Institutes to determine grades for Institute parti- 
cipants . 

Follow-up 

They were almost unanimous in agreeing that no 
Institute should be approved unless it provides for 
some kind of follow-up. Kinds of follow-up recom- 
mended were: visits by Director and/or staff; a mid- 

winter reunion; an advanced Institute and so on. 

More effort should be made through :the Institute 
to assure local cooperation and appreciation and 
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sharing. Credit should be a must because it re- 
sults in salary increments and sometimes can be 
used toward a degree program. 

Resources 

Materials and aids are an important part of 
an Institute and should be provided, said the 
participants. However, more time should be 
scheduled for the study of materials. The. mater- 
ials should be separately housed so that this 
study can be done more effectively. Materials 
should be better organized' and especially so 
early in the Institute. 

New Approaches 

New approaches might better be dealt.: with 
as different approaches. To many participants 
approaches available for many years were con- 
sidered new, and for them, this classification 
was correct. Different approaches should be pre- 
sented in such a way that participants can make 
a judgement about their corporative merits . 
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GENERAL REACTIONS OF REGIONAL DIRECTORS 
In addition to the checklists for participants , 
administrators and staff, each visit to an NDEA Read- 
ing Institute was summarized in an essay by the 
Regional Directors. These summaries took several 
forms , for they were not structured in advance . 

Some were based primarily on facts reported in the 
checklists; others represented a combination of per- 
sonal impressions and the use of checklist data; 
some represented largely the team leaders’ personal 
reactions to what had been observed. Even though 
the essay statements varied, certain threads could 
be identified, and it is these threads which are 
reported in this section. 

Directors and Staff The fact that Directors were 
not permitted to teach was questioned. Their ener- 
gies, even though they were considered specialists 
in reading, were too often dissipated in adminis- 
trative details which could have been cared for by 
an administrative assistant. Comments about the 
staff indicated that the Regional Directors thought 
they were highly regarded by the students . The 
desirability of pre-institute planning sessions, to 
coordinate the efforts of all staff members , was 
mentioned often, as was the need for carefully in- 
tegrating the contributions of visiting lecturers 
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in total Institute plans. 



The need for a smoother working relationship with 
the college or university administration for purchas- 
ing, and the provision of facilities ,' was questioned 
in a few reports. Better cooperation apparently 
would have made a difference. 

Participants Observations about the participants fell 
into three categories: those relating to the range 

of levels or competencies, those dealing with selec- 
tion, and those concerned with the follow-up of 
students after the closing of the Institute. There 
was general agreement on the part of the Regional 
Directors in certain observations, which follow: 

The geographical areas from which participants 
were drawn varied among the Institutes. So did their 
teaching level and their experience background. The 
consensus among the evaluation teams was that varia- 
bility should be encouraged only where the purposes 
of the Institute are best accomplished by this means . 

Doubt was expressed, as to whether or not the par- 
ticipants were sufficiently capable people to provide 
leadership in their home schools either by demonstra- 
tion of skills learned or by informal discussion. If 
Institute participants are expected to be potential 
influences of instructional practice in school systems 
the selection criteria might well be re-examined. 
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Institute ideas could reach a larger population this 
way. 

Proposals for the follow-up of Institute personnel 
were made in three ways: 

First: Institute Directors could write letters 

to local school administrators about the individual 
participation in the Institute. Appropriate press 
released could be suggested. 

Second: Institute Directors could provide pro- 

fessional consultation service during the school year 
either by personal visits, by conferences or by mail. 

Third: A "reunion” type meeting of all Institute 

participants sometime during the year. 

Institute Directors had generally indicated that 
they had planned to use one or more of these follow- 
up activities and the Regional Directors endorsed the 
proposals . 

Content The content of the Institutes elicited cer- 
tain common comments. Although one of the principal 
purposes of the Institutes was to expose teachers to 
"new materials", what constituted "new materials" 
seemed to be a source of confusion. Since most of 
the participants in the different Institutes had a 
limited background in reading, anything they had not 
used in their classrooms was considered new. Regional 
Directors thought that the purposes of the Institute 
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should determine what "new materials" are to be pre- 
sented and whether or not they merit the label in the 
eyes of the participants. 

Most library and materials facilities of the 
differehct Institutes were excellent; some though 
were inadequate. Interestingly, some facilities 
which were termed "inadequate" by some Institute 
Directors were far superior to those considered 
"adequate" by others. Again, the purposes of the 
Institute and the background of the participants and 
staff should determine the adequacy of the library 
and materials facilities. 

In many of the reports regional evaluators re- 
flected the opinions heard that Institutes would have 
been more effective if children had been used. In 
those Institutes in which observing and teaching 
children was a part of the program, a marked differ- 
ence was observed. 

In some instances evaluators felt that regular 
university courses had been grouped and offered as 
an Institute. Perhaps these violations of the intent 
of the law were the haste in preparing proposals, in- 
experience, and a remnant of the course -organization 
philosophy of our colleges and universities . 

Summary The variability of content, form and em- 
phases of the Institutes, even within a limited 
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geographic area, was commented upon in many reports. 
So also was the high morale of the participants and 
staff. In general, the reactions of the team lead- 
ers were positive and complimentary of the efforts 
being expended by all concerned with the 1965 NDEA 
Reading Institutes . 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The reactions obtained from the Institute Direc- 
tors, the staffs, the participants, and the subjec- 
tive essay-type appraisals made by the regional lead- 
ers of the eight evaluation teams appear in this 
section'. The conclusions, stated in digest form, are 
prepared to serve as recommendations for future In- 
stitutes. The conclusions are grouped under the gen- 
eral categories established for the check-list in- 
quiries . 

General Objectives 

* Institutes should declare only a few primary 
objectives and concentrate on those in depth. 

* Participants should be carefully selected in 
terms of the primary objectives of an Institute, 
should be expected to know the objectives,; and 
should be asked to appraise and reappraise the 
objectives throughout the Institute program. 

* The general objective — to improve the quali- 
fications of individuals to teach — can be 
achieved better if children are made available 

for demonstration purposes and for practice-teaching 
opportunity at an Institute. 

* If an Institute objective is planned to enlarge 
on a particular method or theory, adequate provi- 
sion should be made to present other methods and 
theories so as to permit participants to compare 
and to judge. 

* Adequate provision should be made to present 
different new materials and to evaluate the mater- 
ials so that participants may compare and judge 
their worth. 

* Institute objectives should either permit con- 
centration on a narrower range of grade levels 
(i.e. primary) or foster planning that will per- 
mit adequate concentration at two levels (i.e. 
primary, and intermediate) . 
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Organization and Administration 

* Institutes limited to about forty participants 
is thought to be most manageable, unless specific 
provision for staff and facilities is made. 

* A six-week Institute appears optimal in most 
instances. Specific circumstances may warrant 
longer sessions . • 

* Daily schedules should permit participants 
adequate time for reflection, for individual re- 
search, and for sharing. 

* A five-day week should be sufficient. 

Activities of a social nature should be scheduled 
meaningfully, with some occurring during the In- 
stitute day and some evenings. 

* Administrative Assistants should be provided to 
enable Institute Directors, who should be reading 
specialists, to teach. 

* Directors should be assured of full cooperation 
by university authorities. 

* Directors’ schedules should be adjusted during 
the semester preceding the Institute to permit 
time for adequate preparation for the Institute. 

* Secretarial help should be provided before, 
during, and after an Institute. 

* Staff members should be qualified people who 
can demonstrate as well as lecture. 

* Staff members should be selected by the Insti- 
tute Director aided by university authorities . 

* Specialists living in the immediate- area should 
be used when appropriate. 

* Consultants should be especially well qualified, 
and great effort should be made to integrate their 
contributions with the total Institute program. 

* Pre-Institute staff meetings for planning pur- 
poses should be held. 

* Applicants, once selected to participate in an 
Institute, should be told why they were chosen in 
order that they may understand the responsibilities 
they are assuming. 
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* Where feasible, local school authorities should 
be encouraged to help, select participants from their 
schools . 

* When possible, participants should be selected 
who show potential leadership, so that Institute 
learnings may be shared and have wider influence 
on classroom practice. 

* Participants should <be selected so that some 

form of post-institute follow-up may be accomplished. 

Programs and Practices 

* Materials should be adequate and current, but not 
over-whelming in number. 

* Sufficient time should be scheduled during an 
Institute day to permit participants to examine and 
use materials. 

* Special facilities for housing materials should 
be provided. 

* Course content should give at least as much time 
to practice as to theory. 

* Integrating course content on an interdisciplin- 
ary approach should be done whenever possible. 

* Independent study time and individualizing of 
instruction should be provided. 

* Children should be used to demonstrate ideas 
taught and to permit participants to try out ideas 
on a practice teaching basis whenever feasible. 

* If materials are to be constructed by partici- 
pants , special effort should be made to be certain 
that what is done is of practical value. 

* Practicums and small group sharing sessions 
should be planned. 

* How to measure achievement by means of standard- 
ized tests, informal tests, and teacher judgment 
should be an integral part of each Institute pro- 
gram. 

* Pre- and post-test measures to assess change should 
be understood by participants so that results of their 
classroom teaching may be gauged. 
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* Tests and measurements used to grade participants 
should be of a high calibre, and should be carefully 
planned and used. 

* Participants should know how and why they are 
being tested. 

* Classroom facilities should permit the best of 
instructional opportunity. 

* Library facilities should be adequate and readily 
available . 

* Materials should be housed in an area where they 
can be examined and used without interfering with 

a class or the library. 

* Housing and board for participants should be of 
the best available. 

* Materials should be purchased early and made 
available from the beginning of an Institute so that 
they can be used most effectively. 

Follow-up 

* Each Institute should provide for some kind of 

follow-up . ' 

* Funds should be requested in Institute proposals 
to provide for one or another kind of follow-up. 
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Appendix A 

Members of Visiting Teams 
Evaluation of 
National Education Act 
Institutes for. Advanced Study 
in Reading, 1965 

John Ames, Queens College, Flushing, New York 
Thomas Barrett, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Millard Black, Los Angeles Public Schools, California 
James L. Butler, Chadron, Nebraska 

r 

Byron Callaway, University of Georgia, Athens 

Alma Carl, University of Kentucky, Louisville 

Sister Colleen, SSND, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Clare M. Corcoran, Winchester Public Schools, Mass. 

Emerald Dechant, Fort Hays College, Hays, Kansas 

Harold Delavan, Mountain View Public Schools, Calif. 

Thomas Devine, Rhode Island College, Providence 

Robert Dykstra, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Jean C. Ervin, Arlington Public. Schools , Virginia 

Louis A. Fitzgerald, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Penna. 

Mabel A. Gulick, Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, 

Kansas 

Carl S. Gustafson, Laramie Public Schools, Wyoming 
Mrs. Lyle Gray, Baltimore, Maryland 
Helen Harson, Warwick Public Schools, Rhode Island 
Clement Hasenfus, Rhode Island College, Providence 
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Ova M. Henderson, Charlottesville Schools, Virginia 

‘ Jack A. Holmes, University of California, Berkeley 

; Thomas D. Horn, University of Texas, Austin 

' Edna M. Horrocks, Cleveland Public Schools, Ohio 

Edward G. Hunt, Warwick Public Schools, Rhode Island 

Kellogg W. Hunt, Florida State University, Tallahassee 

Oscar T. Jarvis, University of Georgia, Athens 

Albert J. Kingston, University of Georgia, Athens 

Eleanor M. Ladd, Pinellas County Schools, Florida 

Helene Lloyd, New York City Public Schools, New York 

George E. Mason, Florida State University, Tallahassee 

Everett V. Maxwell, Rhode Island State Dept, of Educ. 

Providence 

Newton Metfessel, University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles 

Virgil W. Nestrick, City University of New York, N.Y. 

Marion L. Nolan, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Elizabeth H. Ott, University of Texas, Austin 

Raymond Picozzi, Rhode Island College, Providence 

Amelia Roberts, South Carolina State College, 

Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Eleanor F. Roberts, Richmond, Virginia 

Earleen Rogers , Greenville Public Schools, Miss. 

Helen E. Schaper, Portland Public Schools, Oregon 

John S. Simmons, Florida State University, Tallahassee 

Robert Stepp, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Donald Stern, University of Wisconsin,' Madison 






Helda L. Stocker, Cuyahoga County Schools, Ohio 

Dianna Umstattd, Saginaw Public Schools, Michigan 

Richard C. Wilson, The Florida State University, 

Tallahassee 

Nita Wyatt, University of Kansas, Lawrence 



Appendix B 

National Defense Education Act 
Institutes for Advanced Study 
in Reading, 1965 

* Institutes visited by evaluation teams 
Alabama 

.Auburn University, Auburn. Remedial Reading. 40 
teachers (grades 1-9) . July 16-August 26. Arthur 
Coss, Director. (2) 

California 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento. General 
Reading. 50 teachers (grades K-6) . June 21- July 
30. Walter T. Petty, Director. (3) 

* San Jose State College, San Jose. General Reading. 

36 teachers (grades 1-6). June 2l-July 30. Robert 
Bainbridge, Director. (3) 

Colorado 

Colorado State College, Greeley. General Reading. 

75 teachers (grades 1-6) . June 21-August 13. 

Glen S. Gagon, Director. (3) 

Connecticut 

* University of Hartford, West Hartford. Reading 

for Disadvantaged Youth. 50 teachers (grades 7-12) . 
June 20 -August 6. James E. Bullock, Director. (2,3) 

Southern Connecticut State College, New Haven. 
Organization and Operation of Reading Centers. 30 

teachers (grades 2-12) . June 28 -August 6. Mildred 
H. Huebner, Director. (1,2) 

District of Columbia 



* Gallaudet College. Reading for the Deaf Child. 

20 teachers (grades K-12) . July 5 -August 13. 

Sara Withers, Director. (2,3) 

Howard University. General Reading. 40 teachers 
(grades K-6). June 21- July 30. Eunice Shaed 
Newton, Director. „ (3) 
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Florida 

University of Florida, Gainesville. Remedial Read- 
ing. 30 teachers (grades 4- 6) . June 21-August 13. 
George D. Spache, Director. (2,3) 

Florida Presbyterian College, St. Petersburg. 

Reading for Culturally Different Youth. 4-5 teachers 
(grades 7-12) . June 21-July 31. William G, 

Thoms on , Director . (2,3) 

Georgia 

University of Georgia, Athens. General Reading. 

30 teachers (grades K-8) . June 14- August 14. Ira 
E. Aaron, Director. (3) 

Illinois 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest. General 
Reading. 40 teachers (grades K-6) . June 21-July 
30. R.L. Reinke, Director. (3) 

Indiana 

Indiana University, Bloomington. General Reading. 

36 teachers (grades 1-12). June 21-August 13. 

Edward G. Summers, Director. (3) 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. General Read- 
ing. 40 teachers (grades 4-9) . June 21-August 6. 
Richard G. Kroenke, Director. (3) 

Kans as 

University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City. 
Reading for the Hearing-Impaired Child. 30 
teachers (grades K-6). June 14- July 23. June B. 
Miller, Director. (3) 

Kentucky 

Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond. General 

Reading. 30 teachers (grades K-6) . June 14- 
August 6. Mable Jennings, Director. (3) 

University of Kentucky, Lexington. General Read- 
ing. 30 teachers (grades 7-12) . June 11-August 
6. Wallace Ramsey, Director. (3) 

Louisiana 

Xavier University of New Orleans , New Orleans . 
General Reading. 35 teachers (grades 1-8) . June 
14- July 23. Sister Clare Mary, Director. (3) 
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Maryland 

* Morgan State College, Baltimore. General Reading. 

40 teachers (grades 7-12). June 21-August 2. 
Maurice A. Lee, Director. (3) 

Mas s achus ett s 

* Boston University, Boston. Supervision of Reading 

Instruction. 60 supervisors (grades 1-6) . July 
12 -August 20. Richard Chambers, Director. (1) 



Tufts University, Medford. General Reading. 25 
teachers (grades 1-11). 'June 29-August 7. M. 
Virginia Biggy, Director. J • ' (3 

Michigan 

* Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant. De- 
velopmental and Remedial Reading. 30 teachers 
(grades 7-12). June 21-August 13. A. Riley 
Gaskill, Director. (2 



Wayne State University, Detroit. General Reading. 
35 teachers (grades K-8) . June 28-August 6. Jean 
F. Hamilton, Director. (3) 



Mississippi 

* University of Mississippi, University. Linguistics 

in Reading Instruction. 20 teachers (grades 1-6) . 
June 7 -July 30. John F. Rogers, Director. (2) 

University of Southern Mississippi, Hattiesburg. 
General Reading. 30 teachers (grades 1-6) . June 
14-August 6. Eric L. Thurston, Director. (2,3) 

Nebraska 

* Chadron State College, Chadron. General Reading. 

40 teachers (grades K-6) . June 14-August 6 . James 
J. Wilson, Director. (3) 

Ne w York 

* City University of New York, Hunter College, New 
York. General Reading. 30 teachers (grades K-9) . 
July 1 -August 12. Lawrence Gold, Director. (3) 

* Manhattan College, River dale. General Reading. 

35 teachers (grades 1-6). June 28-August 13. 

Austin M. Flynn, F.S.C., Director. (3) 

Syracuse University, Syracuse. Remedial Reading. 

50 teachers (grades 4-9). June 28-August 6. 

Margaret Early and W.D. Sheldon. ( 2 ) 
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Ohio 

* Kent State University , v Kent . General Reading. 75 

teachers (grades 4-9),' June 14- July 23. James A. 
Phillips, Jr., Director. (3) 

* Western Reserve University, Cleveland. General 

Reading. 80 teachers (grades K-9) . June 21- July 
30. Lawrence M. Kasdon, Director. (2,3) 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. General 
Reading. 30 teachers (grades K-9) . June 7- 
August 7. Bernard R. Belden, Director. (3) 

Oregon 

* Portland State College, Portland. Reading for 
Disadvantaged Youth. 54 Portland teachers (grades 
1-6). July 27-August 13. Keith Larson, Dir. (3) 

Pennsylvania 

* Chatham College, Pittsburgh. General Reading. 30 

teachers (grades K-6) . June 28 -August 6. Margaret 
Keyser Hill, Director. ' (3) 

* Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh. General Reading. 

35 teachers (grades 1-6). June 28-August 6. 

Sister Mary Paul Hickey, Director. (3) 

* University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. General 

Reading. 30 teachers (grades 7-12) . June 21- 
August 6. Donald L. Cleland, Director. (3) 

Puerto Rico 

* University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. General 

Reading. 40 teachers (grades 1-6) . June 2- 
July 30. Sylvia Viera, Director. (3) 

Rhode Island 

* University ot Rhode Island, Kingston. General 

Reading. 50 teachers (grades 7-12) . June 28- 
August 20. Robert C. Aukerman, Director. (3) 

* Rhode Island College, Providence. Supervision of 

Reading Instruction. 25 teachers and principals 
(grades K-6) . June 28-August 6. Coleman 
Morrison, Director. (3) 

South Carolina 

* Claflin University, Orangeburg. General Reading. 

50 teachers (grades 1-6) . June 7-July 16. 

Alethia S. Worthy, Director. (3) 
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South Dakota 

* University of South Dakota, Vermillion. General 

Reading. 30 teachers (grades 4-8) . June 14- 
August 6. Cecil Kipling, Jr., Director. (3) 

Tennessee 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 
General Reading. 40 teachers (grades 4-8) . June 
21-August 13. Richard H. Hinze, Director. (3) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. General 
Reading. 25 teachers (grades K-12) . July 19- 
August 28. William C. Davies, Director. (3) 

Texas 

* Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont. Gen- 

eral Reading. 40 teachers (grades 1-8) . July 19- 
August 27. Thomas T. Salter, Director. (3) 

* Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches. 

General Reading. 45 teachers (grades 1-6) . July 
19 -August 27. Genora McFaddin, Director. (3) 

* Texas Western College, El Paso. General Reading. 
40 teachers (grades K-6). June 7-July 31. 

Marion Cline, Jr., Director. (3) 

Virginia 

* University of Virginia, Charlottesville. General 

Reading. 35 teachers (grades 1-9) . July 5- 
August 13. Emery P. Bliesmer, Director. (3) 

* Virginia State College, Petersburg. General 

. Reading. 40 teachers (grades 1-6) . June 21- 
August 13. Goldie F. Nicholas, Director. (3) 

* Virginia Union University, Richmond. General 

Reading. 30 teachers (grades K-6) . June 21- 
July 31. Dorothy N. Cowling, Director. (3) 

West Virginia 

West Virginia University, Morgantown. General 
Reading. 60 teachers (grades K-3) . June 14- 
August 21. Eddie C. Kennedy, Director. (3) 
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Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Remedial Read- 
ing. 30 teachers (grades 1-9). June 21-August 13, 
Arthur W. Schoeller, Director. (2) 

Wisconsin State University, Platteville. General 
Reading. 40 teachers (grades 1-6) , June 14- 
August 6. Elisa Ann Neal, Director. (3) 

Wyoming 

University of Wyoming, Laramie. General Reading. 

24 teachers (grades K-6) . June 7-July 30. Roberta 
Starkey, Director. (2) 



